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ABSTRACT 

In October 1973, representatives of six groups of 
Tennesseans reflecting professional and lay opinion about education 
vere asked to identify what they considered to be the iiost critical 
current issues in Tennessee education. The most frequently uentioned 
responses in this initial phase of thfj survey vere used to construct 
a listing of 10 key issues, which listing vas printed on a business 
roply card along with instructions for ranking the Issues in order of 
importance. In a second phase^ the survey instrument thus developed 
vas sent to a larger sample of the same six groups of Tennesseans. A 
remarkably high degree of association was found to exist among the 
opinions of the six groups of Tennesseans vlth regard to the relative 
iaportance of the survey Issues. The 10 critical issues as identified 
and ranked by the professional and lay groups vere; (1) financing 
educatlon^^including salaries; (2) teacher competence; (3) vocational 
education programs; (4) discipline; (5) lack of concern by pupils, 
staff, parentSi and public; (6) size of classes*"Overcrovding and 
overloaded staff; (7) improvement of general curriculum; (6) 
inadequate facilities; (9) special education programs; and (10) 
administrative reform and/or reorganization* (Author) 
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t. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE STATEMENT 



INTRODUCTION 

Periodic, rigorous polling of the various populations com- 
prising the "public" concerning thetr perceptions of general 
trends and critical i$sue$ In public education Is crucial to retain- 
ing public support and confidence for school programs. This 
putse-taking, to be effective, needs to occur on nationals slalei 
and local levels, utilizing a variety ot sampling techniques. Al- 
though systematic collection of information relative to pubiic 
attitudes and preferences Is common in many areas of govern- 
mental service. It has been — unfortunately — a rare activity In 
public education. 

A notable exception is an annual survey of public attitudes 
toward education conducted by the prestigious Oaltup polling 
organization since 1969, results of which are printed each fall In 
pht Delta Kappan. This attitifde measure is obtairied by Interview 
techniques from a rigorously designed "modified probability 
sample" oi over 1500 adults, Tt^Is sampling is a truiy representa- 
tive microcosm of the entire nation, having been selected using 
the latest available census figures. In addition to the obvious 
function of providing precise current information on the attitudes 
of the general public, the Gallup data also furnisfi a reliable 
Indicator of developing trends and a bench-mark against which 
toca) and regional studies can be compared. 

Each year several specific issues have been selected for 
Gallup Investigation. The format used by the interviewers also 
includes several more genera), permanent questions, foremost of 
which Is the crtttcal t^sues query: What are tfie biggest problems 
for the pubfrc schools In your community?" Issues most frequently 
cited in the past four years are summarized In Table 1. 

The top three Issues cited In each of these Gallup surveys: 
discipline, finances, and integration, were consistently high se- 
lectionSr indicating strong^ on^go[ng public concern. Drugs and 
the quality of teachers were other concerns whicfi consistently 
received higfi ranking. Concern about the adequacy of school 
facilities has declined as a significant Issue, ^^/hlte the puptl- 
teacher ratio has appeared in the listing as a matter of critical 
Import to the adult public. Gallup has noted thai the top three 
issues are ones that easily lend themselves to front-page news- 
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TABLE 1. PEHCEMTAGE OF GALLUP*S NATIONAL SAMPLE* OlTiNG CRITICAL 
^DUCATtON CONCeFNS tN 1$70* 1971, ^97Z ANO 1973 
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paper coverage. He also points out that there is growing senti- 
ment on the part of the general public to call for accountability 
and Improved efficiency from the public schools (1973). 

In addition to this primary survey, Gallup annually asks the 
same Questions of a smaller non-representative sample from a 
spectfio population sub-group. High school students were polled 
in 1d70 and 71 and a mixed group of educators wa$ queried in 
1972 and 73. Students differed from the national sample of adults 
in that they showed considerably less concern about school 
financing, but saw more problems in the areas of teacher com* 
petence, Inadequate facilities, and poor curriculum. The opinions 
of the educators regarding critical issues closely resemblf3d 
those of the genera! public, with several notable exceptions. The 
educators perceived school financing as the uncontested primary 
problem, with parent-student apathy^ curriculum, and facilities as 
other issues of high concern. Educators were less concerned 
about teacher competence than was the general public. 

The Gallup effort has inspired several other studies on na* 
tionaf or regional levels, usually involving a sample of some 
specific sub-group rather than the general public, and usually 
focusing on specific single issues or potential problem areas 
rather than a full measure of all critical issues. These studies are 
therefore similar to the Gallup sub-group effort and to the chang- 
ing latter portion of the main Gallup surveys, but do not provide 
results that are comparable to the primary data collected by 
Gallup. Also the Gallup organization's precision and objectivity 
often are lost ir> the replications. 

Wills and others (1972) used the Gallup critical issues query 
in samplir>g 496 secondary education majors at two major univer- 
sities. This specialized population responded by listing an aver- 
age of more than three Issues per respondent (vs. 1V4 obtained 
by Gallup from the general public). These teachers-to-be did not 
cite ir>tegration and teacher competence, two of Gallup's cor>- 
slstent leaders, as significant problems ir> education. They did, 
however, show high concern with drugs, finances, curriculum, v 
parent * pupil apathy, and administrative end school board policy. 

Savage and Jones (1972) chose to locus on opinion of par- 
ents, using a questionnaire which was distributed randomly to 
ISO parents In 9 scattered states. This sample was not represen- 
tative of the general public, but focused or> suburban, middle- 
class families. The instrument was structured — not open-ended 
— and was not made available for critical scrutiny, leaving uncon- 
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firmed the suspicion that the opinions obtained may have been a 
function of the nature of the instrument. Savage and Jones found 
their suburban parent sample concerned most about the quality 
of Instructional practices and personnel. Parents were generally 
satisfied with the school system, suspicious of educational eX' 
perimentation or innovation, and showed low levels of concern 
about drugSp integrationp and school finance. Parent responses 
tended to be very specific, closely related to the educational 
experience of their own youngsters, and seemed to show special 
sensitivity for the Impact of various educational practices (student 
evaluation, grouping, testing) upon the self-concept of the child. 
The opinion of the Savage and Jones sample of parents appeared 
to resemble closety that found by Gatlup among educators and 
by Wills among teachers-to^be, but was sharply divergent from 
the concerns of the general public, as tapped by the primary 
Gallup data. 

In 1972 Tho National Education Association conducted a 
thorough study of instructional problems as perceived by a 
representative sample of almost 2,000 public school teachers. 
Although this study did focus on a speciaii2ed area (instruction), 
ralher than measuring fully the broad range of critical issues, it 
is of some value in indicating the nature and degree of teacher 
concerns in that area. The four instruction^related problems most 
cited were: (1) pupil apathy, (2) overcrowded classes, (3) burden- 
some non-mslructional dulies, and (4) heterogeneous pupil 
grouping, 

Of interest to Tennesseans is a regional needs assessment 
undertaken in 1971 by the Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
(Campbell, 1971). This study was designed to pinpoint critical 
educational problems in the region and select organizational 
objectives for 1976, Results from two surveys of school personnel, 
a survey of regional "experts", and a conference of 200 "decision- 
makers" were utilized in making these determinations, The result- 
ing concerns and objectives focused on (1) improving reading 
skills, (2) emphasis on vocational and career education, and (3) 
efficient educational leadership and organization. 

Thorough survey of related literature on the State level dis- 
closed no recent, systematic study of critical issues in education 
on a state^wide basis in Tennessee. Even marginally related 
studies tended to be outdated, partisan, or hapha2ard. 

The Tennessee Education Association {t974), in developing 
lis proposed legislative action program for 1975-76, attempted to 



comprehensively survey teacher concerns. Opinion was collected 
from a ''tear-out'* survey form published In the journal TonnesMo 
Teacher and from minutes of ten regional meetings called spe^ 
cKically for the purpose of coHecting such information. Although 
the tabulated results were not presented as statist! catly repre- 
sentative of all teacfierS; and tended to focus on specific pro- 
fessional concerns which could be legislaled {e.g.^ duly-free 
lunch prlvlteges, methods tor calculating attendence, sick leave 
policies, retirement) rather than overall critical issues, they did 
give an informal barometer of teacher concerns. The responding 
teachers showed high levels of concern in three broad areas: 
(1) school financing, and staff salaries and fringe benefits; (2) 
increased staffing resulting in lower pupil/teacher ratios and more 
assistance from specialized teachers, and (3) professional im- 
provement through rigorous standards and general teacher-train- 
ing overhaul. The teachers did not indicate concern regarding 
integration, discipline, pupil^parent-public apathy, or school facif- 
ities. 

Responding to growing public criticism of State- sup ported 
educatloni the House of Representatives of the 88th Tennessee 
General Assembly established a select study committee which 
conducted twelve days of hearings in seven cUies during the fall 
of 1973. Testimony was collected from individuals representing 
various groups with high Interest in, or strong opinions regarding, 
public education. The resulting staff report cited three major area$ 
of concern: pupil deficiencies In basic skills, school discipline, 
and reduced public confidence in the educational system. Seven- 
teen recommendations w^re addressed to ameliorating these 
concerns, most focusing on intensification of reading instruction 
In primary grades, improvements in teacher training, and admin- 
istrative expansion and reorganization. The establishment of this 
Committee was a strong indication of government awareness of 
public discontent with the schools, and of the desire for accurate 
information on current opinion regarding critical Issues. How- 
ever, public hearings, vulnerable as they are to the pressures of 
special interest groups, do not provide a highly valid means for 
collecting the objective information desired. The staff report 
reflected the inadequacies of both the data collected and the 
supporting staff. 

Several deficiencies seem obvious fn analyzing efforts to 
collect opinion on critical issues in education. 
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(1) There is a need for careful, $/stemattc studies of attitudes 
and preferences of the general public on local and stale 
lovels. 

(2) There is a definite need for comprehensive comparative 
studies which use the same instruments and procedures 
to poll the numerous sub-groups of educators, govern- 
mental officials, parents, and general public. Comparisons 
between dissimilar studies of the specific sub-groups' 
opinions (regarding critical Issues) are of limited validity 
and usefulness. 

(3) Local studies, to be of real value and high reliabilit/, re- 
quire carefut design, implementation of the design, and 
interpretation of the data. The slip-shod character of 
man/ tocal and state data collection and interpretation 

, efforts is a disservice to the public, and provides a target 
for ridrcute of educational research by the scientific com- 
munity. 

The present study was undertaken with the intention of con- 
centrating on three areas ol critical deficiency. The study en- 
compasses: 

(1) a full, open-ended study to provide a broad measure ot 
critical Issues in Tennessee education (Phase One) 

(2) a systematic, repHcabte, and objective measure of critical 
issues opinion (Phase Two) 

(3) a comparative measure of opinion of six distinct sub- 
groups. 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study was to obtain objectivo evidence of 
the opinions of Tennesseans concerning the critical (ssues in 
education in the State during the period 1973-74. This involved 
(1) Identifying no more than ten key educational issues, then {2} 
having the issues ranked in order of importance by six groups 
of Tennesseans involved directly or indirectly in the educational 
process. 
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n. SURVEY DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION 



PHASE ONE 

To facilitate the gathering of objective data from a iarge sam* 
pie of Tennesseans. a concise listing of current eductional con* 
cerns was needed. The method chosen for identifying the Issues 
for this listing involved mailing a preliminary survey instrument 
to a smalt sample of the same groups that later participated In 
ranking the Issues. 

Six groups of Tennesseans were selected to represent pro- 
fessional and lay opinion with regard to education Issues In the 
State. Superintendents, principals, and teachers In public school 
systems were surveyed to obtain the opinions of professionals. 
As representatives of the public exercising fiscal and/or policy* 
making responsibility In connection with public education, quar* 
teriy county court members, city council mombers, and school 
board members were chosen to provide the lay point of view. 

The preliminary survey instrument consisted of a 5'' x 8'' 
business reply card on which the respondent was asked to *Mist 
as many as you wish of what you consider to be the most critical 
Issues, or pressing concerns. In education In Tennessee today.'' 
This card, accompanied by a letter explaining the purpose of the 
survey (both card and letter are Included In Appendix A), was 
mailed to at least four individuals In each of the State's 146 
school systems: one teacher, one principal, one school board 
member, and one city council or county court member (whichever 
group appropriated funds for the system). Fifteen (or 10% of the 
146) superintendents also received the preliminary Instrument, 
so fifteen of the State's systems were represented In the initial 
survey sample by five Individuals. Every individual selected to 
participate in the Initial survey to identify critical Issues was 
chosen at random from the current list of the members of his 
particular group In his school system (e.g., the school board 
member selected to represent the Knox County system was 
chosen at random from a list of Knox County School Board 
members). 

The list of Tennessee teachers from which selections were 
made came from the State's PR-2 computer tape obtained from 
Dr. Howett Todd, Coordinator, Planning and Evaluation. In the 
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State Department of Education. The list of prlnctpaFs and super- 
intendents was taken from the State Department's Directory of 
Public Scfiools lor 1972-1973, 

Names and addresses of school board members were ob- 
tained from Tennessee School Boards Association DIreclory of 
Superintendents and School Board Members, Stale of Tennessee* 
January 15p 1973. Names and addresses of city council members 
associated with each city, town, or special district school system 
were taken from Directory of Tennessee Municipal Officials. 
1973-74, (Eckard^ 1973) complied by the Municipal lechnical 
Advisory Service institute for Public Service at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. Finally, the Tennessee County Services 
Association, Nashviile, provided a list of the names and addresses 
of quarterly county court members In the State. 

Fewer than 200 of the individuals who received the prelimi* 
nary survey Instrument, which was maiied earfy in October 1973, 
took time to write down their ideas about current critlcai issues 
and return the business repiy card. Altiiough the response rate 
was low, the list of issues mentioned most frequently by this 
sample of Tennesseans bore a striking resemblance to the list 
compiled by Qaliup In his national survey of public attitudes 
toward education in 1973. Thus it was felt that the results of the 
probe with the preliminary survey Instrument could provide a 
valid starting point for the concise listing of current educational 
concerns needed for Phase Two of the survey. 

Since Phase Two survey participants would be asked to rank 
a set of educational Issues In order of importance, the decision 
was made to construct a listing of Issues that woutd include no 
more than seven to ten of the most frequently mentioned issues 
from the preliminary survey instrument. As it happened, the 
frequency-of-mention criterion rt'^suited in the Identification of 
ten Issues which were clearty o' more concern to Phase One 
respondents than the other items they mentioned. 

The Issues 

A considerable amount of effort was expended to name the 
issues in m concise a manner as possible for listing, with In^ 
structions* on a second S'* x 8' reply card. The issues were 
purposely stated in a general way so as to encompass both pro 
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and con positions that might exist in the population to be sur- 
veyed. 

The list of issues {not in order of importance) which finally 
was obtained from responses to the preliminary survey instru- 
ment included: 

Teacher competence Financing education * includ* 
Vocational education ing salaries 

programs Discipline 

Size of classes-overcrowding Lack of concern by pupils, 

and overloaded staff staff, parents* and public 

Improvement of general Inadequate facititler; 

curriculum Administrative reform and/or 
Special education programs reorganization 

The term teacher competence was used to encompass a 
range of concerns related to the ability of teachers to carry out 
their responsibilities in a satisfactory manner. Respondents ex- 
pressed feelings that some teachers lacked maturity, a sense of 
responsibility, a professional attitude toward their work. Some 
teachers seamed to have a poor attitude toward studer.ts or were 
too permls£jjve, or perhaps too militant, according to the re- 
sponses received. Involvement of politics in the hiring and firing 
of teachers v^as not seen as a positive contribulton to the im- 
provement of teacher competence. Some respondents were con- 
cerned about tenure policies, feeling that oLder teachers were 
not sufficiently adaptable to change and that Ihe granting of 
tenure made it difficult to repface incompetent personnel, per- 
formance evaluation was mentioned as a crucial need in the 
endeavor to improve teacher competence; more realistic pre* 
service and in-service education, and up-grading of teacher 
preparatory programs at Negro colleges and universities were 
also mentioned in this connection. Due to shortages of trained 
professionals In such areas as special education, pre-school 
education, mathematics, art, and music, some teachers were 
teaching sub|ec(s for which they were not certified or even 
trained. Other teacher weaknesses causing respondents concern 
included poor communication skills. Ignorance of behavioral 
modification techniques, [nabltlty to utilize paraprofessional as- 
sislance efficiently, and tack of corr^petence in using audio-visual 
equipment or materials. 

The national emphasis given lo career education in 1973 
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doubtless was responsible for the strong interest on the part of 
survey respondents in vocational education programs. A state- 
wide program of career education aimed at all grade levels with 
sufficient funding for adequate facilities and welt^trained per- 
sonnel was the goal expressed. 

Teachers, principals, and superintendents responding to the 
request to Identify critical issues expressed concern about size o1 
classes. Most seemed to feel that failure to enforce Slate guide- 
lines for class size was the chief problem in this area. With more 
students In a classroom than the room was designed to hold, 
and/or more students in a class than a single teacher should be 
expected to teach, individualization of instruction is impossible, 
and any kind of instrucMonat program is thereby jeopardized, 

Vocational and special education were specific curricular 
areas that seemed to be of particular Interest to survey respond* 
ents in 1973-74. 8ut improvement of the general currlcuium also 
rankerj high as an area of concern, especially among city council, 
county court, and school board members. Individuals rf^present- 
ino these groups called for more emphasis on reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, with special attention given to reading. "Get back 
to basics," seemed to be their message, There was disagreement, 
however, with those who felt that the current proliferation of 
courses was responsible for a decline In the quality of basic 
learnings. Some respondents felt that« especially in small schools 
and in rural areas, more olectives should be offered In order to 
Increase student interest and motivation. Suggested additions to 
the curriculum included art, music, science, mathematics, kinder- 
garten, office education, physical education, and foreign lan- 
guages. Periodic evaluation and consequent revision of the 
curriculum received strong recommendations. 

Like vocational education, special education was In the spot* 
light both at the national level and at the state level in 1973-74. 
Survey respondents expressed concern about educational pro- 
grams for the gifted as well as the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. Needs for more money, better facilities, and more trained 
personnel were indicated. Teachers and administrators also 
voiced serious concern about the results of placing educable 
mentally retarded students in regular classrooms (a practice 
which may be necessary in some situations due to recent State 
legislation requiring that all handicapped students be given 
access to public schooling)- 
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Some survey respondents expressed the opinion that llnanc' 
Ing education was the only critical issue In Tennessee education: 
with sufficient funds all the other concerns could be allevialed, 
The initial survey instroment brought in more references to 
money and money-related matters than to any other issue. Teach- 
ers wanted higher salaries; administrators wanted more money 
for lacllity maintonance and improvement; and the lay groups 
wanted the State to furnish a larger percentage of the funds than 
ever before. Some respondents were ready to Join a crusade to 
replace Tennessee's property tax with an income tax tn order to 
Increase the total of funds available for education. 

Discipline was the term used by some respondents to refer to 
the problems with students \M\ had resulted from a deterioration 
of their respect for authority. Both verbal and physical student 
attacks on teachers were cited as evidence of this deterioration. 

Discipline and lack of concern are related issues since un- 
doubtedly discipline problems result, at least in part, from a lack 
of coi^cern on the part of pupils* staff, parents, and the public. 
Respondents felt that community support of schools was at an 
all-time low, the public having tost faith in tho educational process 
employed in the public schools. Parents were not interested in 
becoming Involved in the education of thcjtr children nor In en- 
couraging their offspring to do welt in school. Refusal of parents 
to support the school in disciplinary matters was mentioned as a 
further indication of their tack of concern. Some teachers were 
responding to the indifference of others with apathy of their own. 
Lack of dedication on the part of some teachers was cited as a 
critical educational issue by several teachers and administrators. 

Many survey respondents were troubled by the existence of 
Inadequate facilities: outdated physical plants, poorly maintained, 
housing more students than designed for, with dim prospects for 
obtaining new facilities or needed improvements in existing ones. 
Facilities for libraries, indoor play, and vocational courses headed 
ihe list of needs mentioned by respondents. 

Administrative reform and/or reorganizalion appeared to be 
the required solution for a variety of concerns about operations at 
both local and State levels. Confusion and instability in the State 
Department of Education, as well as lack of innovative leadership 
there, were pointed out by several respondents. Some suggested 
a State-wide reduction in the number of teachers a school must 
have before a full-time principal could be appointed. The need 
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for more effective channels of communication between state and 
local education agencies was mentioned. Personnel working in 
small school systems suggested combining severat small sys- 
temSr perhaps even going so far as to specify that no county 
have more than one school system. At the local level the following 
administrative changes were suggested: improving money man- 
agement and cutting waste in school budgets; increasing teacher, 
pupil, and parent participation in school administration; changing 
the method of naming a school superintendent (from election to 
appointment by the board of education or vice versa); opening 
more administrative positions to blacks and other minorities; re- 
moving politics from the hiring and firing of teachers; changing 
the school calendar to permit twelve months of operation; and 
investing fiscal responsibility for the schools in the board of 
education. 

PHASE TWO 

Responses to the preliminary survey instrument resulted in a 
list of ten most-frequently-mentioned educational issues. This 
list, along with instructions for evaluating the issues in two ways^ 
was printed on a 5" x 8'' business reply card* The card and an 
explanatory letter (see Appendix A tor a copy ot each) were 
mailed to all superintendents and to a sample ot teachers, prin* 
cipals, school board members, county court members, and city 
council members throughout the State. 

Directions to Respondent$ 

Survey respondents were asked to indicate in two ways the 
relative importance of the ten education issues listed on the reply 
card. Instructions to rank the issues in order of importance from 
1 (most critical issue} to 10 (least critical issue) forced the re* 
spondent to attach some significance to every issue, A given 
respondent might have considered only two or three of the issues 
to be of key importance, but he had to rank all of them. Thus 
issues given rankings in the middle range by this individual would 
actually be receiving more weight than he felt they should have, 

Corisequently, a second scale was added to the form to allow 
the respondent to rate the issues 'A' (of critical Importance}, '8' 
(of some Importance}, or 'C (of little or no importance}. Thus the 
individual who considered only three issues to be of real Im* 
porlance could rale those issues 'A' and all others 'C A respond- 
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ent who felt ail ten issues were worthy of serious consideration 
could rate all ten 'A\ 

Paralte) Forms 

To minimize the possibility that the order of presentation of 
the issues on the reply card would have an effect on the order of 
the rankings, two torms of the reply card were printed. On a 
yellow card the list of issues began with 'teacher competence' 
and ended with 'administrative reform'. On a blue card the listing 
was reversed; 'administrative reform' appeared first and 'teacher 
competence' tast. The two forms were alternated so that withtn 
each of the six groups surveyed one-half the sample was sent a 
yellow form and one-half was sent a blue form. 

The Sample 

Some local school boards and city councils In the State con- 
sisted of only two members. Thus, \o give each ot the 146 school 
Systems an equal opportunily' for representation from lay policy- 
making bodies and fiscal authorities, the Phase Two survey 
Instrument was mailed to two school board members from each 
school system; and to two city council members if a city, town, 
or special drslHct system, or to two quarterly county court mem- 
bers If a county system. (Where fiscal authority for a county 
school System was exercised by a county council or metropolitan 
council, two members of this body were included in the sample 
in the place of quarterly county court members.) 

fn order to obtafn the broadest range of opinion from these 
politically sensitive groups, r^o school board, city council, or 
county court member who had been contacted for participation 
in the Phase One survey was included in the Phase Two sample 
unless the body consisted of only two members, in order to ielect 
the sample from each governing body the members of the school 
board, and of the city council or county court associated with 
each System, were assigned numbers and a table of random num- 
bers was used to determine which Individuals would be included 
in the sample. 



^Sifiw ihdre was no consisienl relationship between siie of school sysiem 
and s)rd oF school board cfty council or county court, ihem was no point In 
ammP\mg lo dev?se a prcpo/tlonal method ol representailon based on size of 
school system. 
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For Iwo reasons the entire population of school superintend- 
ents was included in the Phase Two survey: (1) this was an ifii- 
portant group and small enough (146) to include without samplingj 
and (2) in order to compare the responses of elected superin- 
tendents with those of appointed superintendents! it was desirable 
to maximize the total of respondents in the superintendent cate- 
gory. 

To facilitate selection of a stratified random sample of prin- 
cipals and teachers, the schools included in Directory of Public 
Schools for 1972-73 (Tennessee State Department of Education, 
1973) were listed according to a six-fold classification scheme: 



County System 


City, Town, Special 
District System 


(1) Elementary School 

(2) Secondary School 

(3) Combined School (Grades 

0-12 or M2) 


(4) Elementary School 

(5) Secondary School 

(6) Combined School (Grades 

0-12 or 1-12) 



A school was classified as an elementary school it, according to 
the Directory, the grade spread was: 



0-1 


1-1 


2-2 


3-3 


4-4 


5-5 


6-6 


7-7 e-8 


0-2 


1-S 


2-3 


3-4 


4-5 


5-6 


6-/ 


7-8 


0-3 


1-3 


2-4 


3-5 


4-6 


5-7 


6-8 


7-9 


0-4 


V4 


2-5 


3-6 


4-7 


5-8 






0-5 


1-5 


2-6 


3-7 


4-8 








0-6 


1-6 


2-7 


3-8 










0-7 


1-7 


2-8 












0-8 


1-8 















A school was classified as a secondary school if Us gradv spread 
was given as: 



7-10 


8-9 


9-10 


10-10 


11-11 


12-12 


7-11 


8-10 


9-11 


10-11 


11-12 




7-12 


8-11 
8-12 


9-12 


10-12 
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This classification scheme yielded the tollowing numbers of 
schools in each category: 



County Elementary 




City/Special Elementary 




Schools 


992 


Schools 


383 


County Secondary 




City/Speciat Secondary 




Schools 


207 


Schools 


68 


County Combined 




City/Speclat Combined 




Schools 


61 


Schools 
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The schoois In each category were assigned a n jmber, then a 
table of random numbers was used to select ten percent of the 
schools In each category. The principal of each of these schools, 
a total of 176 principals, was thus selected as a participant )n 
the Phase Two survey- Since principals were considered a more 
homogeneous group with regard to opinion on educational Is* 
sues than school board, city council, or county court members, 
no attempt was made to assure that principals contacted In 
Phase One of the survey would not be asked to participate in 
Phase Two (Le., this assurance probably would not have resulted 
in a significant broadening of the range of principal opinion 
expressed in thesurvey). 

To obtain a sample of teachers for participation In Phase 
Two, the stratification of schools prepared for the process of 
selecting principals was used again. The same randomizing 
procedure was foltowed to select one-quarter of the schools 
within each of the six categories. Then the listing of teachers for 
each of these 433 schools was consulted. If the staff of a given 
school consisted of 25 or fewer teachers, a table of random num- 
bers was employed to select one teacher from the school for 
parllcipatfon In the Phase Two survey. Two teachers were se- 
lected from each school having 26 or more teachers. Two 
teachers — one elementary and one secondary — were selected 
from each combined (grade spread 0-12 or 1-12) school regard- 
less of staff size. This process resulted in a sample of 547 teach- 
ers for Phase Two participation. 

Survey instruments were mailed to the 1453 individuals in 
the survey sample {representing city council members, county 
court members^ school board members, superintendents^ prln- 
cipars' and teachers) durfng November and December 1973. A 
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follow-up mailing to non-respondents was undertaken in Jan- 
uary 1974. 

Treatment of Data 

All survey Instruments were coded by county, type of school 
system, group (city council, teacher, etc.), election or appoint- 
ment to office (if applicable), school organizational level (ele- 
mentary, secondary, combined; if applicable)* Grand Division of 
the State (see Appendix Q), and Planning and Development Re- 
gion (see Appendix C): Responses were keypunched, then 
processed using an IBM 360/65 computer. Responsibility for 
keypunching and programming was assumed by Mrs. Alice 
Beauchene. programmer, at the University of Tennessee Com- 
puting Center. 

III. SURVEY FINDINGS 

THE RESPONDENTS 

Approximately 54 percent of the individuals asked to rank the 
ten education issues Identified in this study returned survey 
instruments^ Unfortunately, some of the replies were not usable 
because respondents had not ranked all items, or had used a 
ranking system that yielded results not compatible with the 
results of the 1 to 10 ranking called for in the instructions. Con- 
sequently, data analyses were based on the replies of 736 per- 
sons, approximately 51 percent of the 1453 individuals In the 
survey sample. Table 2 shows the number and percentage of 
Individuals in each of the six survey groups who submitted 
usable forms. Professional opinion was rather well represented; 
lay opinion was rather poorly represented. 



TASLE Z, NUMBER AND PEHCeNTAOE OF INDIVIDUALS 
IN eACH OF Sl?( GROUPS RESPOMDfNO TO SURVEY 





XITY 
COUNCIL 


COUNTY 

couaT 


SCHOOL 
BOAPO 


SUPERIN- 
TEND Ems 


PRINCE 
PAIS 


TEACH£aS 


TOTAL 


Numb*' 0* 




67 


113 


107 


104 


517 


73e 


Samp to 




190 


292 


ue 


17* 


547 


1453 




27.4 


55.2 


Sft.7 


13 5 




50.0 


507 
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As wilt be shown, the extent of agreement between these 
groups of lennesseans regarding the relative importance of the 
Issues utilized in this survey was^o great that issue rankings of 
several groups could be combined without altering general con- 
clusions based on the d^ta. Therefore, the key questions fdis 
assessing the representa)iveness of survey response became 

(1) How adequately^ was the State represented geographic- r 
ally? and - 

(2) How adequately were county and city/special distriJ 
school systems represented? 

In respon^^e to the first question, replies were received from 
individuals in aii of the State's ninety-five counties. An average 
of eighty-two' replies was obtained from each of Tennessee's 
nine Planning and Development Regions (a map showing the 
boundaries of these Regions is Included In Appendix C). In 1973^ 
43.1 percent of Tennessee's public schools were located in East 
Tennessee, 32,1 percent in Middle Tennessee, and 24.8 percent 
In West Tennessee (Banta, 1973, p. 64). This distribution may be 
taken as Indicative of the distribution of population throughout 
the State, at least for the purposes of this study. Percentages of 
survey returns from the Grand Divisions of the State (see Ap* 
pendix B for a listing of counties In each Grand Division) approx* 
Imated these figures closely: 43 percent of tho replies came from 
East Tennessee. 30.8 percent from Middle Tennessee, and 26.2 
percent from West Tennessee, 

In 1973. 73.5 percent of Tennessee's public schools were In 
county systems and 26.5 percent were In city/speclal district 
systems (Banta, 1973, p. 146). In the present study, then, city/ 
special district systems were slightly over-represented Of the 
736 survey instruments returned 244, or 33.2 percent were from 
Individuals associated with cily/speclal district systems, and 
492, or 66.8 percent were from individuals associated with 
county systems. 

COIWPOSITE RANKING OF ISSUES 

Rankings assigned to each issue by Individuals In each of the 
six groups surveyed (i.e., city council, quarterly county coufi, and 
school board members; superintendents* principals, and teach- 
ers) wore summed, then averaged (see Appendix E). By assigning 
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the rank of 1 to the issue given the lowest average ranking by a 
particular group, and continuing to number that group's issues 
through 10 (the [ssue with the highest average ranking), a sum- 
mary ranking of the ten critical education Issues was calculated 
for each group. Table 3 presents \\\e summary rankings for the 
six groups of Tennesseans included in the survey. 

A composfte ranking for all Tennesseans surveyed was calcu- 
lated in the following way. Sums of rankings for each Issue 
across six groups were weighted', then summed and averaged. 
The average rankings were then ranked from 1 to 10, as above, 
to yield the composite ranking for all groups of Tennesseans 
surveyed. This 'Tennessee composite* ranking appears as the 
last column ot Table 3. 

Listed in order from most important to least important the 
ten Issues were: 

(1) Financing education— Including salaries 

(2) Teacher competence 

(3) Vocational education programs 

(4) Oiscipline 

(5) Lack of concern by pupils, staff, parents, and public 

(6) Size of classes — overcrowding and overloaded staff 

(7) Improvement of general curriculum 

(8) Inadequate facilities 

(9) Special education programs 

(10) Administrative reform and/or reorganization 



'More feachers (a lofaT or 3t7) reiurned survey fnstrumanis than any other 
^roup. In order to make thd contribution to the composite ranking of each of 
the ottier five groups equaf to the input of leachers, the raw sums of Issue 
rankings for ttiese rive groups tiad to be weighted using a factor equtuatent to 
^17/number of respondents in ihe group, Thaf fs, the sum of ranfcfngs for eacti 
Issue wittiln the city council grouping was multiplied by 317/26; for county 
court members the factor used was 317/67: for school board members 317/tt3; 
for superintendents 317/107; and for principals 317/104. To obtain an average 
for eacti Jssudt the total oi weighted sums of rank[ngs across th^ sfx groups 
wa^ divided by 3 17 X 6 Or 1 902. 
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TASL€ 1. SUMMARY AND COMPOSITE RANKINGS OF TEN EDUCATION 
ISSUES FOR SIX GROUPS OF TENNESSEANS 





CITY 
CCJnC 


CNTY 
COUftT 


SCH 
BRD 


SUPT 


PPlINC 


TCHR 


TENNESSEe 
COMPOS IT£ 


TCHR COMPETENCE 


1 










5 




VOCATlOKAt EOUC 


2 5 


2 


1 




7 






CLASS srzE 






5 


9 


J 






OEn CUftftJCULUM 


« 




7 


6 


5 




7 


SPECrAL EDUC 


9 


to 


9 




« 


« 


9 


PINANCINQ EOUC 


^.5 




3 


1 


1 


1 


t 


DiSClPimE 


2S 




4 


« 


4 


Z 


4 


APATHY 


4 % 


4 


« 


5 


6 


4 


5 


FAClLITtES 


7 




8 


4 


« 




a 


AOMIN REFORM 


10 


S 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


TOTAL NUMBER 
IN EACH GROUP 


!« 




in 


107 


104 


2^7 





CoerffClfrnI <ff concofdanco .693 
CM tquaie. 9dr. 37.439 
Pfobabiiiiy ot indap«nd«nc» .000 

The statistics below Table 3 indicate that there was substan- 
tial agreement among these six groups of Tennesseans with 
regard to the relative importance of the specified set of ten edu- 
cation issues. To calculate the degree ol association between 
three or more sets of rankings, the nonparametric statistic Ken* 
dari's coefficient of concordance (W) may be used (Sieget. 1956. 
pp. 229-236). Since ten issues were ranked, the chi square 
distribution was utilized to calculate the significance of W. Ac- 
cording to tabled values, if chi square in thts case exceeded 
2167, W could be considered significant at the .01 level if VV 
were significant, one wouid reject the hypothesis that the six sets 
of rankings were Independent. Obviously, the calculated Value ol 
chi square (37.439) exceeded the tabled value of 21.67, thus the 
probability that the six sets of rankings were independent was 
negligible. The conclusion is that the sets ol rankings were 
highly associated. 

This high degree of association between sets ol rankings was 
maintained when the rankings obtained for clusters of related 
groups were examined {see Table 4). The rankings of city council 
and count/ court members were combined (with raw sums of 
city council rankings being weighted to make them equivalent 
In value to the input from count/ court members) to form a 
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"governmental" or "fiscal aulhoril/" cluster School board mem- 
bers stood alone as ''polic/ makers/' A cluster of "school 
professionals" was formed b/ combining the rankings of superin* 
tendents, principals, and teachers (with raw sums of superin- 
tendent and principal rankings being weighted to make them 
equivalent in value to ihe input from teachers). 

TABLE 4. SUMIUlARy AAhtKLhtGS OF TEN ISSUES FOR 

Three clusters of tennesseans 

fiscal poucy school 

auth0ri1ies makers professionals 



tchr competence \ 2 2 

vocational educ 3 1 4 

CU^SS S12£ B S , 3 

GEN CURRICULUM 7 7 7 

SPECrAL EDUC « « « 

FINANCINQ EOUC B 3 1 

DISCIPLINE 2 -i S 

APATHY 4 « 9 

FACalTlES ,6 9 S 

AOMIN REFORM 10 10 10 



TOTAL NUMBER 

IN EACH GROUP lis 113 529 



Chi s4uar«, 9dl 
Prcbability of in(f0p0ntf0nc« 



,004 



There was perfect agreement among the clusters of respond 
ents that 'Improvement of general curriculum^ 'inadequate facil- 
ities', special education programs*, and 'administrative reform' 
should he ranked 7, 8, 9, and 10, respective!/. However, with 
respect lo 'financing education*, the issue ranked first in the 
composite* there was a difference of opinion. School profession- 
als saw this as the mosi important Issue, but fiscal authorities 
ranked It lilth. School board members — the polic/ makers — 
took a middle position, ranking financing ihird* 

Polic/ makers and school professionals differed (n their per- 
ceptions of the importance of 'vocational education* as an issue. 
The school board members considered it Ihe most important 
issue of all, while school professionals ranked it fourth. Fiscal 
authorities, in ranking vocational education' third, appeared 
closer to school professionals here than to polic/ makers. 
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Fiscal authorities differed from school professionals, however, 
in the ranking given to 'discipline'. Fiscal authorities considered 
'discipline' second only in importance to 'teacher competence'. 
School professionals were only moderately troubled by discipline 
problems, giving 'discipline' a ranking of 5. With their ranking cf 
4, school board members were closer in this instance to the 
schooi professionals. 

'Size of classes' proved to be a rnatter ol more concern to 
school professionals (who ranked It 3) than to policy makers 
(who ranked it 5) or to fiscal aulhorities (who ranked it 6). 'Lack 
of concern' by pupils and teachers, parents, and the public was 
viewed as a greater problem by fiscal authorities (ranking of 4) 
^than by policy makers or school professionals (both ranking it 6), 

While there was substantial agreement among the clusters 
that 'teacher competence' was a top issue, fiscal authorities 
tended to be slightly more concerned about It (with a ranking of 
1) than school board members or school professionals (with 
rankings of 2). 

GROUP INTERCORRELATIONS 

Analysis of the degree of association among the rankings of 
the various groups Included in the present survey would not be 
complete without a look at correlations between pairs of groups. 
The Spearman rank correlation coefficient (r,) was employed to 
measure the extent of association between the fifteen pairs of 
survey groups (Slegel, 19&6, pp. 202-213). Table 5 presents the 
group intercorrelations. With ten {ssues to be ranked, r, must 
equal or exceed .564 to be significant at the .05 level, and .746 
to be significant at the .01 level. 



TASLE 5. INTEfiCORRELATJONS Of SETS OP RANKINGS 
FOR SIX GROUPS OF TENNESSEANS 







ClTV 
COUNC 


CNTY 
COURT 


SCH 
BRD 


SUPT 


PRINC 


TCHR 


C(TY COUNC 


J. 000 












cnty court 




I.WX> 






.52$ 


.564* 


SCH BRD 








,637* 




.673' 


SUPT 








1.0CO 






PRIN 










1.000 




TCHR 












1.000 



'Sigfii<icant at the -OS level 
•'•Siiniticant *t the .001 level 
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Table 5 shows a very high level of agreement between city 
councff and county court members — the 'fiscal authorities — 
wi\h regard to \he ranking of tlie ten survey issues. Fiscal authorl- 
Ites and 'policy makers* — school board members — certainly 
saw eye'tO'eye on these issues. The other pair showing a highly 
significant degree of agreement consisted of principals and 
teachers. 

Good agreement existed between teachers and all other 
groups except superintendents, Principals tended to think most 
like teachers, then school board and city council members; but 
not so much like county court members or superintendents. 

By far the most divergent of the six groups surveyed was the 
group of superintendents. At least with regard to the relative 
importance of the ten education issues used in this survey, 
superintendents' views were quite ^lifferent from those of teach- 
ers, principals, and county court members. The coefficient of 
correlation between superintendents' rankings and rankings of 
city council members approached significance, but the only 
group with which superintendents showed substantial agreement 
was the one containing school board members. With reference to 
specific issues, superintendents tended to see 'inadequate fa- 
cilities' as a more important issue (ranking of 4 compared with 
composite ranking of S), and 'size of classes' and 'discipline' as 
less important issues (rankings of 9 and 8, respectively* com- 
pared with composite rankings of 6 and 4) than did the other 
grOL 0^ of respondents, 

Intcrcorrelations for pairs of the six groups of Tennesseans 
(as reported in Table 5) revealed some differences that were lost 
when several of the groups were combined to form clusters (as 
in Table 4). The high coefficients of correlation that appear in 
Table 6 are indicative of the significant degree of agreement 
between the three clusters of Tennesseans concerning the im- 
portance of various education issues, 

TABLE 6. INTEflCORRELATlONS OF SETS 0;= RANKINGS FOR 
1HRE£ Clusters of TENtJESSEANS 



FJSCAL AUTHORIHeS 


POLICY (MAKERS 


SCHOOL PROFESSIONALS 


FISCAL AUThORiTJES 1 WO 






POLICV MAKERS 


t.ooo 




SCHOOL PROFESS 10 HALS 




VOOO 





"Sionif'Cdnt at the .01 i«v«t 
'"SigmrJc^nl tl Ihe .001 J«v«t 
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SUBGROUPS 



Elected and Appointed School Boards 

In 1973-74 election by popular vote constituted the principal 
method for selecting school board members in 72 county systems 
and 28 city/spectal district systems (Tennessee School Boards 
Association, 1973a). In 23 counties the majority of school board 
members was appointed, either by the quarterly county court or, 
as in the Metropolitan Nashville-Davidson County system, by the 
Mayor with approval from the Metro Council, In 23 city/special 
district systems appointment by the city council or commission 
was the chief means of filUng school board positions. Proponents 
of election and advocates of appointment both argue that theirs 
is the better means for selecting school board members who are 
competent and responsive to the educational needs of the com- 
munity. Was there a difference between elected and appointed 
school board members in their abilities to sense prevailing local 
sentiment concerning key education issues? Did the two groups 
differ significantly from each other in their rankings of the ten 
survey issues? Table 7 suggests some answers. 

TABLE 7. SUMMARY RANKINGS OF TEN EDUCATION ISSUES FOR 

£iE0TEO And Appointed SOkooi boapd f^embers 
And for fiscal authorities 



ELECTED SQH BRD APPOINTED SCH efiO FISCAL AUTHORJTIES 



IQHH COMPETENCE 


1 S 


2 


1 


VOCATIONAL EDUC 


1.S 


i 




CLASS SI2E 


4 


s 


e 


OEN CUAftlCULUM 




« 


7 


Special educ 








FINANCINO EOUC 




4 


S 


OlSClPLtNE 


s 






AfATHY 




7 


4 


FACILITIES 


7 




fi 


ADMlN REFORt^ 


10 


10 




TOTAL NUlWBEfl 
JN EACH GROUP 


TZ 


41 





r teiweei ffti^kings of elMT«d and appoinied sthofll board 

r belween ranUngi of «|«c1ed ichool board rriomberft ard 

Tertre*>ee cotr^posiiei ,912 (slgTuiica^l at .001 lev«l) 
f between ranlnngj ct aproiMed school board momhera and 
^ Tennewa com&os^l*: M7 fsignificanl ai .001 tevelj 
r b«lvveer> ranKingi of el«ci<d school board mombera afd 

* f<9cat ^L^Thor4tl€9: fi4G {srgoif^canr $\ ,DOl level) 

r between fankln^ of appo n^ed school board marribera ind 

* fiscal auftiorilin: .679 (a^anificani af ,001 T«v«]) 
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The statistics indicate tliat tlie tliinking of elected and ap* 
pointed scliool board members was strikingly similar, at least 
witli regard to tlie relative importance of tlie ten survey issues. 
Rankings for both sub-groups were in substantial agreement with 
the composite ranking for Tennessee and responses of both 
groups were significantly related to responses of fiscal authorities 
— the criy councils and counly courls responsible toi appointing 
almost one-third of the school boards. The differences that did 
exist between school board members and other groupings were 
due to; (u less concern about financing education among both 
elected and appointed school board members than the Tennessee 
sample in general, (2) stronger feelings about "lack of concern' 
on the part of fiscal authorities than by appointed school board 
members, and (3) a higher ranking for 'discipline' by fiscal author- 
ities than by elected school board members. 

Elected and Appointed Superintendents 

According to a 1973 research report of the Tennoscee School 
Boards Associatiog {T.S.BA, 1973a) 75 superintendents of county 
school systems were elected to their positions by popular vote; 
all superintendents of city/special district systems were ap- 
pointed by their local boards of education, and 17 county super- 
intendents were appointed by their quarterly county courts (p.4). 
For the purposes of this study, then, superintendents were di- 
vided into three sub-groups: "county elected", 'county appointed', 
and *c!ty appointed". 

The issue of election vs. appointment of superintendents came 
up in several of the replies to the initial survey which sought to 
identify critical concerns for use in the second phase of this 
sludy. Was there a difference in thinking between superintendents 
who were given their jobs by vote of the people and those who 
were appointed? Was thsre a difference belween superintendents 
appointed by school boards, and those appointed by county 
courts? Did any ono of the sub-groups tend to reflect more 
accurately than the others the general opinion of Tennesseans 
concerned with education? How did the s\jlj*groups of superin* 
tendents compare vi/ith other groups of Tennesseans in their 
perceptions of the critical issues used in the present survey? 
Data presented in Tables 8 and 9 provide some answers to these 
questions. 

The opinion of superintendents regarding relative issue priori^ 
ties was less in accord with the thinking of the rest of the Ten- 
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nesseans surveyed than was the opinion o( any other group 
Included in the survey sample. Tabte 9 provides an indication ol 
the relationship between the sub-groups o( superintendents and 
the other survey groups. 

TABLE a. SUMh^ARY PASK1I^(3S OF TEN EDUCATIOM ISSUES FOR 
ELECTED AND APPOINTEO COUNfV SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND APPOINTED QlTV SUPERJNTENDESTS 



countv coubiiv crTV 

ELECTED APPOINTED APPOtf^T^O 



TChft COMPETENCE 3 ^3 i 

VOCATIONAL EOUC 2*3 

CLASS SIZE 7 e.S 9 

aEN CURRICULUM 9 S 4 

SPECIAL EDUC B 6 5 5 

FINANCING EDUC 1 1 T 

Discipline t ^ $ 

APATHY 5 2 7 

FACILITIES 4 $ 6 

ADMIN REFORM 10 1^ 10 



TOTAL NUMBER 

IN. EACH GROLTf* S3 16 3* 



Table a. superintendent subgroup iNTERCCRRELATrONS AND SELECTED 
CORRELATIONS BETVVEEN RANKINGS OF EJECTED ANO APPOINTED COUNTY 
SUPERINTENOENTS AND APPOINTEO CJTY SUPERINTENDENTS ANO 
OTHER GROUPS OF TENNESSEANS 
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County Appaiftted 
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1.000 
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Ciif Appointed 






t.C0O 
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.645* 


f>chool Board 






.i?6' 


CdnjMy C<>urt 






3»0 




,1t7 


m 


,467 


Teachers 


44 T 


.39 1 





'SigoifiC^ot fi\ .OS r^ver 
"Sidoificarit al 01 Nvol 
"'Significant «1 .001 revel 

Good agreement existed between elected and appointed 
county superintendents* the chiel difference between them being 
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f> greater concern about 'discipline' among ihe elected sub-group. 
City superintendents tended to think more like the appointed 
county superintendents than like the elected ones, but even so, 
significant differences were apparent^ 'Improvement of general 
curriculum' and 'special education programs' were Issues of 
more importance lo city superintendents than lo either of the 
county sub-groups* 8oth sub-groups associated with counly 
systems saw 'lack of concern' as a b'lgger problem thar^ did city 
superintendents. 'Discipline' was more Important to elected 
county superintendents than to either of the other superintendent 
sub-groups. 

Other correlations in Table 9 tndicate that generally speaking, 
the Issue rankings of elected county superintendents were most 
like the Tennessee composite and the rankings of the other 
groups surveyed, rankings of city superintendents were the most 
different, and appointed county superiniendents usually occupied 
a position in between elected county and city superiniendents. 
Interestingly enough, elected county superintendents were closer 
fn thinking than appointed county superintendents even to county 
court members — those who appointed the 'appofnted' superin- 
tendents> County court members saw 'discipline' as the number 
one issue while their appointees ranked it ninth. Both elected 
and appointed county superintendents viewed financing and 
'inadequate facilities' as more fmportant Issues than did county 
court members. 

Elected county superintendents also shared more opinions 
with school board members than did school*board*appolnied city 
superintendents. City superintendents saw ^special education 
programs' as a more important issue> 'size of classes' and 'dis- 
cipline' as Jess Important Issues than did school board members. 
All three sub-groups o( superintendents were more concerned 
about 'inadequate facilities' and less troubled about 'discipline' 
than were school board members. 

Since issue rankings by principals and teachers were so 
highly related, it was not surprising that their differences with 
superintendents were similar. In general, superintendents lended 
to view 'vocational education programs* and 'Inadequate facilities' 
as more importantp and 'size of classes' and 'discipline* as less 
important than did principals and teachers. 

In siiort, superintendents, the most divergent of the six groups 
of Tennessean^ sampled, considered 'inadequate facilities' a 
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more important issue and 'discipline' a less important issue than 
did the other groups. Superintendents felt more strongly about 
'financing education' than did county court members, more 
strongly about 'vocalronat education programs' than principals 
and teachers, and less strongly about class size than principals 
and teachers, 

Crty superintendents, the most divergent sub-group, differed 
from their fellow superintendents in that they viewed 'improve- 
ment o( general curriculum' and 'special education programs' as 
more Important ls5 jes and 'lack of concern* as a less important 
issue than did the others. In comparison with all Tennesseans 
surveyed, city superintendents were more concerned about irr>* 
proving curriculum and special education and tess concerned 
about 'discipline* and class size. 

Principals of Elementary, Secondary, and Combined Schools 

Administrative responsibrlrtfes and concerns must differ some- 
what for principals of elementary, secondary, and combined 
(grades K*12 or 1-T2) schools. But did principals dealing with 
each of these organizational levels differ significantly in thQir 
perceptions of the ten education issues utilized in the present 
study? Table 10 and its accompanying statistics were designed 
to reveal such differences if they existed, 

TABLS Iff. SUMMAfiy RANKINGS OF TEN EDUCATION T&SUES FOR PRINCIPALS 
OF ELEMENTARY. SECONDARY. ANO COMSIKEC) TENNESSEE SCHOOLS 





EtemeMaT> 


Seconds H' 


Combined 


TCHR COMPETENCE 


3 




2 


VOCATiOWAL EDUC 


7 




\0 


ciAss Size 


2 
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G€U CURRICULUM 


S 


2 


T.5 


SPECIAL SOUC 


& 


T 


9 


FINANCING EOUC 


1 


r 


r5 


OlSClPLlNE 








APATHY 






1 


FACILITIES 


» 






AOMIN ftEFORM 


10 


10 


5.5 


TOTAL NUMBEft 
IN EACH GROUP 


77 


24 


3 



f ^eitA-^oa fanvjngs Of ^lefnenl^ry principdl» «ind 

X beiA^en ranj(*no« «fiCondary princfpalt and T«nnM$o* 
' ci?mp(>«it«: .807 [sifnificani ai .02 lovat} 
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Although the percentage ol respondents in each of the three 
'principal' categories approximates the percentage of schools in 
each of these cateciories State-wide, the number of respondents 
in ihe combined' category was too small to include in statistical 
analyses. Suffice it lo say that principals of combined schools 
appeared to see *lack of concern' and ^administrative reform* as 
much more ImpOTlanl issues than did the TeTiTiessee sample in 
general; and these principals sconced to consfder financing 
education' and 'vocational education' as less Important than did 
all Tennesseans surveyed. 

Even though the correlations were significant between rank- 
ings by elementary and secondary principals, and between rank- 
ings by the principals and the Tennessee composite, a substantial 
amount of the vari; nee among these groups was unaccounted 
lor by shared elemc^nts. Thus there may be some Interest in 
looking at the chief differences between these categories of 
respondents. 

Eloment^ry principals tended to view Vocational education' 
as a much less important issue than did secondary principals 
and all Tennesseans surveyed. These principals were more 
concerned about 'size of classes' than secondary principals or 
the composite of all groups sampled. Secondary principals evi* 
denced more concern about Improvement of general curriculum' 
than did elementary principals and all Tennesseans. 'Orscipline' 
was less of a concern to secondary principals than to the other 
two grOL'^pings. 

Ehimentary and Secondary Teachers 

Efementary and secondary teachers certainty face different 
tasks, but did they differ significantly in the way they viewed 
critical Issues In Tenn^^s^ee eduuwiion in 1973-74? Did the rank- 
ings of issues by either group differ from the composite ranking 
for Tennessee? Tabfe 11 and ils accompanying statistics present 
data related to these queries. 

Rankings of the ten survey Issues for elementary ^nd sec- 
ondary teachers wore significantly related, yet some substantial 
differences between the two sub-groups were apparent. The 
ranking (or each of the sub-groups was significantly related to 
the composite ranking tor Tennessee, but the correlation for 
secondary teachers was much higher than that for elementary 
teachers- Elementary teachers viewed class sire as a much more 
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important issue, and 'vocational education' as a less Important 
issue than did secondary teachers or all Tennesseans surveyed. 
'Teacher competence* was a tess Important issue for both ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers than tor the Tennessee sample ' 
as a whole. Secondary teachers were more concerned about 
*improvemer>t of general curricufum' than were efemenfary teach- 
ers or all Tennessear«s sampled. Secondary teachers also dif- 
fered somewhat fronn the Tennessee connposite ranking on the 
Issue 'lack of concern': secondary teachers considered Jt second 
in importance while the Tennessee groups in general placed 
It f ifih. 

TABLE 11. SUMMARY RANKINGS OF TEN EDUCATION ISSUES FOR 
eLeME^TAftY ANO secondary teachers in TENNESSEE 
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4 


2 


"HciLlTtES 




B 


AOMIN REfOlTM 


fO 


10 


TOTAL NUV&Eft 
IN EACH Cf^OUP 


£33 


84 



^* te»ch*ra^ .56^ fai^rnticant it .05 1*v60 

r b^Tweflfi rankings of ci<>menlAry teachers ^n<J Tenn^^aa^ 

' eom£>o&ita; .672 tsigniflcant at .02 taveO 
r bflf^een ranking^ of G^cond^ry feac^^r* tntf Tenr^^a^a 

* cornpc$r^ft: 851 fsig^^hcftnt «t Ot leval^ 

COUNTY AND CITY/SPECIAL DISTRICT SYSTEMS 

Survey repiies were coded so that each could be Identified 
with the type of schoof system jfs sender represented: (1) couniyi 
(2) city, or (3) special district. For purposes of the analysis city 
and special district systems were combined to form a single 
category. 

Table 12 contains a composile ranking of the ten survey 
issues across alt cour>ty system groups^ and five sets of nummary 
rankings; one (or the county coUrl membersi or>e for the school 
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bo^rd members, one for the superintendents, one for the Princi* 
palSf and one for the teachers associated wilh county school 
systems. The *city council' category was not appJicabte since 
fiscal authority for county school systems is exercised by the 
appropriate quarterly cotmty court (or^ in some instances, by a 
county council or metropotitan council, (n such cases the replies 
from members of Iheso bodies were placed In the 'county court' 
category). 

The composite ranking for all county system groups was 
computed as described on page 18, that is the raw sums of 
rankings (or each group were weighted to make them equivalent 
in value lo the input from teachers (the largest group), then the 
weighted sums were averaged and ranked from low (rank of 1, 
most important) lo high (rank of 10, least Important). 

TA0t€ 12 SUMWlAfty AND COMPOSlTfi ftAMKlNGS OF TEH EDUCATlOH ISSUES FOR 

Five 0ROup;i of temnesseans ASSOCfATHo wiTh county school systems 
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The highly significant coefficient of concordance indicates 
that there was a high degree of association between issue rank- 
ings of the five groups of Tennesseans connected with county 
school systems. In order (o compare the composite ranking for 
all county groups with the composite ranking of issues for all six 
groups of Tennesseans surveyed, a Spearman rank coefficient 
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of correlation (rj was calculated. Since = ,963, there was 
near-perfect agreement between the two composite rankings. 

Table t3 contains the summary and composite rankings for 
the five groups associated with city/special district school sys- 
tems. The ^county court' category was not applicable in this 
instance since fiscal authority for city and special district systems 
rests with the appropriate city council 



TABLE l3. SUMMARV KHO COMPOSHE RANKINGS OF TEN EDUCAHON ISSUES 
FOR FIVE CflOyPS OF TENNESSEANS ASSOCIATED WITH 
CITV^SPECIAL OlSTft[CI SCHOOL SVSTEMS 
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ChL iquftre. 9dl : £9 95l 

Probablhtjf ot ifitJepMdence ,000 

r be'*ten City cotrfrtisllft antf cOmP0*it* for Tenn**s*B: 
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r b^tweeh Ci^ composite «nd Court)^ comp04;t«: 

,927 UignifiCanl «l 001 lev«Ll 

The statistics befow Table 13 indicate a very high level of 
agreement (1) among the five groups associated with city/speciat 
district school systems, (2) between groups associated with city 
systems and all groups surveyed, and (3) between groups asso- 
cfated with city systems and those conf>ected with county 
systems. Though *he differences between County and City com- 
posite rankings were very small, there did seem to be an indica* 
tion that groops associated with city /special district systems 
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were more concerned about 'improvement of general curriculum* 
while those associated with county systems were more con- 
cerned about 'inadequate facilities'. 

GRAND DIVISIONS OF TENNESSEE 

Each survey reply was coded to indicate the Grand Division 
of the State ^which its sender represented (see Appendix B for 
agisting of counties in each Grand Division). Tables 14, 15, and 
16 contain summary rankings, and composite rankings of the ten 
survey issues across aii groups, for (1) East Tennessee, (2) 
Middle Tennessee, and (3) West Tennessee. In Table 15 note that 
the two governmental groups (city council and county court) 
were combined because there were fewer than five responses 
from city council members. The computed statistics indicate 
high levels of agreement among the groups surveyed in each 
of the Grand Divisions. 



TABLE U. AND COMPOSITE RANKINGS OF TEN EOUCATJON ISSUES 

FOR SrK GROUPS IN EAST TENNESSEE 
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TASLE IS. SUMMARY AND COktPOSlTE flANKmQS OF TEM EDUCATION ISSUES 
FOR FIVE GROUPS IN MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
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TABLE IS, SUMMARY AND COMPOSITE RANKINOS OF TEN EDUCATION ISSUES 
FOR SIX GROUPS IN WEST TENNESSEE 
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Intercofrelation^ for sets of compa^ile rankings for East, 
Middle, West, and ai! Tennessee are reported in Table 17, Alt 
coefficients were hlpmy signHlcant, indicating substantial agree- 
ment throughout th& G*tite concerning the relative importance of 
the survey issues. Note the perfect relationship between opinions 
in West and Middle Tennessee. Although these differences were 
slight, it could be mentioned that groups \r\ East Tennessee were 
less concerned about 'discipline' (ranking of 6,5 vs, 3 for Middle 
and West Tennessee) and more co.ncerned about 'vocational 
education' (ranking of 3 vs. 4) and Mack of concern' (ranking of 
4 V8, 6) than were groups in Middle and West Tennessee, 



TABLE ^7. INTERCORftELATlONS OF COMPOSITE ftANKING3 FOR 
EACH OF THREE GRAND DIVISJONS ANO ALL TE^JNESSEE 
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PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT REGfONS 

Each survey reply was coded to Identify the sender as a 
resident of one of Tennessee's nine Planning and Development 
Regions {see Appendix C for a map showing the boundaries of 
the Regions), Tables A-1 through A*9 in Appendix D present sum- 
mary and composite rankings of issues for each Region. Note 
that in cases where fewer than five responses were available for 
a given group, certain groups were combined. I ntercor relations 
between sets of rankings for the six groups of Tepnesseans 
surveyer* (see Table 5) indicated that agreement was high be- 
tween city council members, quarterly county court members, 
and school board members. Where necessary, two or perhaps 
three of these groups within a given Planning and Development 
Region were combined to yield a group of more than five re- 
spondents. Likewise, the significant correlation between superin* 
tendent opinion and school board opinion made it feasible to 
combine responses in these two categories when one contained 
fev *r than five replies. Finally, principal-teacher agreement was 
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quite high, so in one instance these two groups were combined 
Coefficients of concordance computed for the summary rank- 
ings of groups in each Planning and Development Region re- 
vealed a high degree of consensus among groups in all Regions. 
In two instances the probability of independence was approxi- 
mately .02, but in most instances that probability was .001. 

Table 18 contains coeHicients of correlation between com- 
posite rankings for each of the Planning and Development Re- 
gions and the composite ranking for all Tennesseans surveyed* 
Opinion in each of the nine Regions approximated rather closely 
that prevailing throughout ihe State, 

TABLE TS. COflF^ELATrONS S£r*\££W COMPOSITE aANKtWCS FOR EACK OF Mm£ 
PLA^Kma A^O D£V£lOpV£isiT regions AMD TK£ 
COMPOSITE RANKING FOR TENNESSEE 



First TeftntSM^ .8&6"* 

SoumeaST Tefio£$see ^93}'*" 

UpPflf Cunfib*f»*n£J .709" 

Mrdciimberland 975*** 

South CeMfS^ lennsm* ,8S**** 

Northv^esl TenfieS«fi .W9*'* 

S&uThweai Tennessee ,963*** 



*-S^g.i(iicarii at 01 \ level 
**'SLflnif'ca(i^ «t .001 labial 

ISSUE RATINGS 

Survey participants were asked to indicate in two ways the 
re)atr^/e Importance of the ten education issues included On the 
reply card. AH survey findings reported to this point have b«en 
based on the ranging of issues from 1 to 10. 

As a checK on both the validity of the ten*item listing (Le., 
were all ten issues really 'critical issues in Tennessee education' 
as defined by high 'importance' ratings?) and on the reliabllily 
(or reproducability) of respondents* rankings, a second scale 
appeared on the reply form which O^ve respondents an opportu- 
nity to rate issues 'A' (of critical importance). *8' (of some im- 
portance), or (of little or no Importance), Table 19 presents 
the data obtained from the A, B, and C ratings. 

« . 
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FABie PEfiCENFAGE OF AU SOftVEY PARTICIPANTS 
RATmQ ISSUES A, fi, OR C 
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The listing of issues for the survey appears lo possess an 
acceptable degree of validity, i.e., the issues really were im- 
portant to a majority of the respondents. Even Issue # lOj 'admin- 
istrative reform and/or reorganization', (which admittedly was 
too broad and vague a term to convey the essential nature of 
several controversial issues subsumed by Ihe category) was 
considered of at leasl 'some' importance by more than two^thirds 
of the sufvey respondents. At least 30 percent of the respondents 
considered all issues except # 10 'of critical importance'. More 
than 50 per cent considered 'teacher competence^ 'vocational 
education', 'financing education^ and 'discipline' to be 'of critical 
importance". When B" ratings were includod in the analysis, 
roughly 80 per cent of the respondents considered all issues 
except # 10 to be of at least 'some' importance. 

An indication of the reliability of the survey instrument can be 
obtained by ranking the percentages in column 'A' (items rated 
'of critical Importance') of Table 19 from highest (rank of 1) to 
lowest (rank of 10), then computing a Spearman rank coefficient 
of correlation, between this ranking and the composite ranking 
for a» Tennesseans surveyed. When this computation was per- 
formed r* = .952. an exceedingly high level of "test-retest" 
reliability, 

A similar indication of reliability was obtained when percent- 
ages in the 'C column were ranked (rom lowest, with a rank of 1 
(thus of most Importance because the fewest respondents con- 
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sidered the Issue 'of little or no importance') to highest, rank of 
10, then correlated wllh the Tennessee composite ranking. In 
this instance r. = .916. 

PARALLEL FORMS OF THE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
To minimize the possibility that some issues would receive 
high rankings (and ratings) slmpiy because they appeared first, 
or early, in ihe listing, two forms of the survey instrument were 
prepared: one printed on yellow paper, listing the issues 'teacher 
competenceMirst and 'administrative reform' last; and one printed 
on blue papen reversing the order of all issues. TablQ 20 presents 
the summary rankings of issues on the two forms. 

While the coefficient of correlation between rankings on the 
two forms was signilicanl, it was not hiah, and It should have 
approached 1.0 if order of presenta\win >iad had no effect on 
respondents' rankings. Actually, it isfevi^nt from inspection of 
Table 20 that issues were ranked lingher when they appeared 
first, or early, on the form, and lowenwhen they appeared lower 
in the listing. Presumably only Itejjv* 10, "administrative reft)rm', 
would have been ra^^ked 10 regardless of its position in the listing. 

TABLE ?0. SUMMARY RANKINGS OF TEN EDUCATION ISSUES 
APPEARING IN REVERSE OfiOER ON TWO FORMS 





Yflllow Form 


Blue Form 


tckr competence 




6 


VOCATIONAL EDUC 


4 


S 


CLASS siie 




4 


GEN CURRFCULUM 


7 


e 


SPECrAL EDUO 


« 




FJNANCINO EOUC ^ 


1 


1 


DISCIPLINE 


5 


2 


APATHY 


& 


3 


FACILITIES 




7 


ADUrN ftEFORM 




10 


TOTAL IN GROUP 




359 



^1 betw««n r«nkingi on >e]|ow and blu« form*: ^€&5 (^iSiniflCaM il .02 tevelj 

Perhaps the most important Information reveaied In Tabie 2U 
is the remarkable divergence in rankings given to "teacher com- 
petence' on the two forms: 1 when it appeared first on the survey 
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instrument, 6 when it appeared last. In the computation of the 
composite ranking of items for all Tennesseans surveyed it was 
noted thai linancing education' received the rank of 1 by a very 
small margin over 'teacher competence*, Apparently 'teacher 
competence' would have been the number one issue (probably 
due largely lo its position as the first item on ihe yeliow form) in 
the Tennessee composite ranking if there had been no blue form. 

Observation of the apparent effects of order of presentation 
certainly strengthens the rationale for using more than one item 
order in a survey involving rankings. Ideally, all possible orders 
should be used to counteract the effect entirely. 

OTHER ISSUES SUGGESTED BY RESPONDENTS 

in addition to the ten critical education issues listed on the 
survey instrument, space was provided to give respondents an 
opportunity to list other concerns. About 12 percent (90) of the 
736 respondents used the space for additional remarks. This 
limited usage, plus the relatively smalf number of new issues 
listed, strengthened the conclusion that the ten issues utilized 
in the survey were the ones of rnost concern to Tennesseans 
closely associated with the educational process in 1973-74. As 
a matter of fact, the content of remarks appearing on the Phase 
Two reply card bore a striking resemblance to that appearing 
on the Phase One instrument, from which the ten Phase Two 
items were derived. 

Fewer than 20 percent of the comments added by respondents 
could be classified as new concerns not covered directly in the 
listing printed on the reply card. Four individuals mentioned 
court-ordered busing to achieve racial balance as a crucial issue. 
The need for a more honest, dedicated approach to integration 
was also mentioned. Three individuals were concerned about 
pupil transportation — overcrowded buses and curtailed service 
due to the fuel shortage. Four individuals expressed concern 
about counseling and guidance programs: more counselors at 
all levels were needed, elementary guidance specialisis were 
needed to initiate elementary guidance programs, counselor com- 
petence should be upgraded. Needs for other specialists such as 
librarians and reading teachers were expressed. 

Individualization of instruction was an issue which might have 
been subsumed within either of the listed issues 'improvement 
of general curriculum' or 'teacher competence'. Perhaps some 
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respondents perceived rndivrdualrzation as a part of one of those 
categories. However, several of those who wrote in responses 
probably had in mind the need to individualize instruction when 
they mentioned 'need for more teaching materials and equip- 
ment", ^children should not be retained in primary grades', and 
'need for more innovative programs'- 

Teachers were concerned about retirement plans and other 
benefits, which were not really included in the ifsted issue 'financ- 
ing of education' although they are closely linked with salaries. 

Other concerns listed included school opening and closing 
times, social change, community use of school facilities, and the 
compulsory school attendance requirement. At (east one IndU 
viduat expressed the need for each of the following: kindergarten^ 
better textbooks, religion in the classroom, and comprehensive 
surveys of the total educational program In each county. 

At least 80 percent of the comments added to the survey reply 
card could be classified as remarks about the ten tisted issues. 

Financing education was seen as an overarching issue; if 
sufficient funds were available, most of the other 'Issues " would 
be resolved. (Several respondents whose replies were not usable 
in the data analysis ranked only 'financing'.) Some individuals 
felt that more State and federal financing should supplement 
local efforts to support education. 

Several of the additional remarks were related to the teacher 
competence issue. Teacher competence, training, evaluation, and 
professional improvement were subsumed by this concept. Con- 
cern was expressed that too many poor and/or indifferent teach- 
ers had tenure. Temporary or emergency certilication was 
responsible for some Incompetent teachers. The inability of most 
teachers to properly individualize instruction disturbed more than 
one survey participant. 

A strong trend running throLfgh the responses related to 
teacfier competence might be identified as deep dissatisfaction 
wilh current teacher preparation programs, especially the uneven 
quality^ ol those provided by certain colleges and universities. 
Remarks indicative of this trend included 'reorganize teacher 
training programs in colleges', find some way of grading teach- 
ers other than a degree from a college', future teachers need an 
intern period,' and 'training institutes needed for new teachers'. 
Related to the last comment^ there was also a significant degree 
of concern about in-service training for all teachers. Improvement 
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of pro/essional development programs sponsored by the schools 
was sought. 

Teachers expressed an Inlerest in seeing improvements in 
standards and procedures employed in teacher evalualion. Policy 
makers and fiscal authorities wanted better ways to hoid ^ 
teacher 'accountable* for his performance. 

Remarks about the need for career education in grades K-12 
were directly related to the stated issue vocational education 
programs. One respondent called for a 'high school course in 
career planning'. 

In connection with the discipline Issue, one survey participant 
fell that d way should be devised to discipline teachers. 

None of the wrilten responses mentioned lack of concern by 
pupils. Bui several noted a 'lack of concerned, dedicated teach- 
ers'. Even teachers deplori^d the *lack of professionalism* within 
their own ranks. Several respondents seemed to be saying that 
the lack of concern about education on the part of parents and 
the public in general was due to poor communication: schools 
were not keeping the public informed about their programs and 
problems. 

Written remarks related to slid of classes stressed the need 
for full-time aides, especially In the primary grades, to alleviate 
the teacher's work load. 

In connection with Improvement of general curriculum, the 
overwhelming concern was that tha quality and quantity of basic 
instruction in the three Rs must be improved. ''Prevent the need 
for remediation'*, said one respondent. 'Teach students to read 
and to write legibly", said another. The "new" math came under 
sharp attack by several respondents* One teacher wrote, "Every 
year I get students who can't add or subtract". One survey par* 
ticipant called lor training In public speaking and vocabulary for 
all students, grades 1-12. Several felt that more reading special- 
ists were needed in the schools. 

The key concern related to admlnlstratWo reform involved 
removing politics from operation of school systems. Some felt 
Ihis could be furthered by providing that all superintendents be 
appointed by boards of education. Some felt lhat school boards 
should b3 elected by the people rather than appointed by county 
courts. More local control of school policies and operations and 
less interference from State authorities was requested. Yet this 
sentiment appeared to conflict with such other comments as 
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"local county school boards are inefliclent", "more Slate and 
federal financing needed/' and "maintain ur.rtorm educational 
standards from county to county". There appeared to be some 
support for consolidating aU school systems within a county. 

As might have been expected, some respondents considered 
administration "top heavy" white others called for "more admin- 
istrative help". One survey participant suggested that more 
blacks should be hired for administrative positions. Several 
teachers expressed a need for improved communication between 
teachers and administrators at the system levei. 

Teachers registered a strong plea for more teaching time 
and less "admints*rative" responsibility. They wanted a free 
period each day for planning^ and release from the bookkeeping 
chores many considered onerous. 

Other concerns related to administrative reform and/or reor- 
ganization included ''extend the school year to reduce capital 
outlay", "schools getting too big; return to mid-size (500-750)/' 
and "provide for better evaluation of totat programs." 

IV. ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 

statistically there was a rather remarkable degree of associa- 
tion among the rankings of ten education issues by the six groups 
of Tennesseans sampled In the present survey. There were some 
notable differences of opinion on some issues between city 
council, quarterly county court 3nd school board members, 
superintendents, principals, and teachers; but overall, instances 
of comparative agreement far outweighed instances of compara- 
tive disagreement The high level of association among group 
rankings made it possible to calculate and use, with some 
assurance, a Tennessee composite ranking' as a summary rank- 
ing representing general consensus. 

COMPARISON WITH RESULTS OF 1973 GALLUP POLL 

No attempt was made in this study to duplicate the listing of 
critical issues which resulted from the 1973 GaKup Poll of Atti- 
tudes Toward Education. Issues were identified and named on 
the basis of an initial survey conducted with a sample of the 
same six groups of Tennesseans that provided the final rankings. 
Yet the education-related concerns of Tennesseans in 1973-74, 
as summarized rn the Tennessee composite ranking, were quite 
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similar to those of ttie Amencan public at the same time, If the 
results of the two surveys were valid. Inspection of Table 21 
reveals that direct comparisons can be made between eight of 
the ten Issues listed in both surveys. Tennesseans sampled did 
not share the degree of national concern about 'integration' and 
'drug use\ substituting Instead interest in Vocational education' 
and 'special education', 

TABLE 21. COMPARISON OF T£NN£SS££ COMPOSITE RANKINO 
AND 1973 GALLUP RANf^lNQ OF T£N EDUCATION ISSUES 
<RANK1N0 IN PARENTHESES) 



OALLUfi RANKING* l973-7^ TENNESSEE COMPOSITE RANKING 



j1J 0;«;plift« (4) Dt*CiPtinff 

[2) Inlegration (3) Vcciiional education Programs 

43) Fif^anCial <JefiCi«ni;mi (0 F[nanCin9 frducaticn-includira sa^AflM 

Good tQftct^er »^^TUg« (2) TeaCTi«r ccr7iP«t«nce 

(5) DruQ (9) Special education Programs 

i$} School/clais {0} Sr2« oF ciasiQS ^v9rcrow<j^nO aod ouertoadad &1tff 

(7) Poor curriCuNjm {7) Improvement general cufricuTum 

<ej Parent apathy {$] Lick of coocorn by Pupifi, VafI, paranis, and puMic 

(9J Facitill« (aj tradequflt* laCiUli** 

School bt>ifd poilCfea (10) Admlrti^irativO roforin and/or feoryaniiallon 

^Gallup. 1973 

Statistical comparison of the two sets of rankings in Table 21 
is not reaily appropriate since two of the ten items are not the 
same- Yet the correlation between the two rankings as they 
stand exceeds .70, and the degree of correspondence is ob- 
viously significant. Note, for instance, that issues 6, 7, and 10 
occupy the same position in both listings, and concern about 
'facilities' was practically the same. 

'Financing education, including salaries' was an issue of 
greater concern to Tennesseans than to Gallup^s national sam- 
ple. This can probably be explained by current National Education 
Association statistics: in 1972-73 Tennessee ranked 46th among 
the 50 states in rate of spending per pupil, and 43rd In average 
teacher salary paid (Wyngaard, 1974). 

Low salaries which do not make the State competitive with 
others in the ability to attract and hold good teachers may par- 
tially explain why the Tennessee sample ranked 'teacher com- 
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petence' higher than did the national sample. But other factors 
contributing to the intensity of this particular concern {which 
incidentally came so close to 'financing education" as the number 
ono concern that the two issues should probably be considered 
as co-leaders of the Ter^nessae listing) were Identified by re- 
spondents: tenure rules that prevent dismissal of teachers who 
no longer meet the highest standards; teacher training programs 
at some colleges that do not reafisfically prepare pre-profes- 
sfonals.for effective performance In the classroom; and Inade- 
quate in-service education programs for teachers* 

Sources of turbulence in Tennessee schools must have been 
fewer and/or less pronounced in 1973-74 than in American 
schools in general. 'Otsctptine' as an issue was ranked fourth by 
the Tennesseans surveyed, first by Galiup's national sample. 
'Integration' and 'drug use' were not even serious contenders for 
positions in the top ten education concerns of Tennesseans, 
though these issues were ranked # S and 5 nationally. 

Concern about disruptive influences in the schools was 
replaced in Tennessee by strong feelings about the effect on the 
educational process of apathy: 'lack of concern*, not ivist by 
parents as in the national survey^ but by all associated with the 
process — pupils, staff, parents and the public. 

The Gallup survey identified "school board policies" as a na- 
tional concern. Jn Tennessee school board policies were but a 
part of the broader issue "administrative reform and/or reorgani- 
zation', Oiher concerns subsumed by this category in the Ten- 
nessee survey included removing politics from the operation of 
school systems, consolidation of all systems within a county, and 
improving the quality of administration at all levels — State. 
System, and school 

Although vocational education and special education pro-, 
grams received increased attention nationally In the early 1970s, 
these areas of concern were not sufficiently important to show 
up among the top ten issues in the Gallup survey. Undoubtedly 
the greater importance attached to these Issues by Tennesseans 
was related to passage of important legislation in both areas by 
the Tennessee General Assembly during the year preceding the 
initiation of this study. State funds wore provided to construct ana 
operate enough addftional vocational-technical education facil- 
ities to make vocational programs accessible to all high school 
students In the State. This legislation would eventually have the 
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effect of doubling th9 pre-1973 need for facilities and personnel 
for vocational-technical programs. 

Legislation related to special education required that oppor- 
tunities be mnde available by Fall 1974 for all gifted and handi- 
capped students to be educated in the public schools. One 
possible implication of such a requirement was that In many 
schools the mildly handicapped would be placed m regular 
classrooms. Interestingly enough, neither teachers nor principals 
— seemingly the groups to be affected most by the legislation 
related to vocational and special education — saw either of 
these issues as being of more than moderate Interest. 

COMPARISON WITH OTHER TENNESSEE STUDIES 

According to a suivey of teacher attitude conducted by the 
Tennessee Education Association In 1973-74, Tennessee teachers 
were most concerned about such issues as (1) school financing, 
including salaries, (2) the need to lower pupil/teacher ratios and 
(3) teacher-training programs, including In-service education. 
Correspondence was significant between the top T.E.A. Issues 
and those given highest rankings by teachers in the present 
study: (1) 'financing education, Including salaries', (2) 'size of 
classes' and (5) teacher competence'. 'Discipline' and 'lack of 
concern' rounded out the list of the five issues most important 
to teachers in the present study, but these matters were not 
mentioned In the T.E.A. suivey. This was probably related to the 
fact that the T.E.A. suivey was undertaken to provide input for 
a proposed legislative action program to be sponsored by T.E.A.^ 
and 'discipline' and *iack of concern* do not readily lend them* 
selves to solution by legislation. 

During the 88th Tennessee General Assembly the House 
established a 10-member bi-partisan Select Committee to Study 
Public Education In Tennessee. According to the Committee 
report (Tennessee General Assembly, 1973) impetus for the 
Committee's work was provided by '*a seeming lack of confi- 
dence among parents and taxpayers in public education today" 
(p. 151). Chief areas of Committee concern were to be (1) "quality 
of education — particularly the achievement level of basic skills 
such as reading and math", (2) "discipline", and (3) "parents' 
and students' confidence in public education" (p. 151). 

Following twelve days of public hearings In seven cities 
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throughout the Stale the Select Committee prepared a report 
containing seventeen recommendations (pp. 154*167). The initial 
concerns about discipline and public lack of confidence were 
not mentioned in the recommendations, but attention was given 
to improvement of general curriculum, at least at the elementary 
tevef. The Committee expressed the belief that the number of 
subject areas taught In grades 1 through 6 should be reduced so 
that the teaching of basic skills, especially reading, could be 
given more emphasis. The Committee recommended lhat reading 
be taught as a subject in grades 1 through 8. 
Other Committee recommendations included: 

(1) decreasing the pupil-teaCher ratio to 25-1. especially In 
grades 1 through 3. and calculating the ratio considering 
only those teachers carrying a classroom load. 

(2) financing elementary and secondary education at higher 
levels. 

(3) increasing teacher competence through specified changes 
in teacher preparation programs: 

a) requiring all elementary education malors to take at 
least one course In reading methods. 

b) increasing the quantity and quality of on-the-job ex- 
periences in the preparation program. 

c) decreasing the number of required theory and methods 
courses so that future teachers may concentrate on 
courses in their subject fields. 

d) requiring instructional faculty in schools of education 
to have considerable classroom teaching experience 
at the elementary or secondary level. 

(4) administrative reforms such as 

a) providing for accountability and evaluation of admin* 
istrators. 

b) evaluating teachers via standardized testing of all 
students at all grade levels. 

c) changing the basis of funding formulas from average 
daily attendance to average dally membership. 

d) increasing the number of principals in small schools 
and the number of assistant principals in largo schools. 

e) staffing the State Board of Education with adequate 
research and secretarial personnel. 

f) passage of a State law requiring that school board 
members be elected. 
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There were only three areas of concern fdenlified in the 
present study which were not specificalJy mentioned in khe report 
of the House Select Committee. These were 'inadequate facili- 
ties', and Vocational education' and 'special education programs'. 
Thus the two studios tended to validate each other with regard 
to identification of critical issues in Tennessee education in 
1973-74. The present study added obiectivo evidence of the 
relative priorities of these issues as viewed by six segments of 
that portion of the State's population most directly concerned 
with the educational process. 

SPECIFIC GROUP AND SUB-GROUP DIFFERENCES 

The remarkable degree of agreement on the relative priorities 
of issues among the diverse groups sampled in the present study 
has been mentioned previously. Correlations between sets of 
rankings showed near-perfect agreement between the two groups 
of fiscal authorities (city council and county court members), 
between fiscal authorities and school board members, between 
principals and teachers. Rather good agreement (i.e., significant 
at .05 level or better) was found between principals and teachers, 
and both fiscal authorities and school board members. Superin* 
tendents constituted the most divergent group, showing sub- 
stantial agreement only with school board members. 

Group intercorrelations provided conceptual validity for com* 
bining certain groups to form clusters. Some differences of 
opinion on issue priorities became more apparent when city 
council and county court groups were combined to form a cluster 
of fiscal authorities', and superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers were combined to form a cluster of 'school professionals'. 
Comparing sets of issue rankings for these two clusters with the 
ranking produced by school board members — the "policy 
makers' — revealed these differences: 

1) fiscal authorities were more concerned about teacher 
competence and discipline and relatively less troubled by 
the financing Jssue than were policy makers and school 
professionals. 

2) school professionals were more concerned about financing 
and sr^e of classes than were members of the other clus- 
ters. 

3) school hoard members generally took a middle position on 
the issues — between fiscal authorities and school pro- 
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fassionals. On one issua, 'vocational education programs,' 
the policy makars assumad a more extramo position. Thay 
viewed vocational education as tha most Important issua of 
all, whereas fiscal authorities ranked It third and school 
professionals fourth. Undoubtedly school board members 
were preoccupied with vocational education because tha 
tremandous incraase in Stata funding of programs in this 
area has created a nead for new directions in policy and 
capital outlay, 

Savaral of tha groups of Tennessear^s sampled ir^ tha present 
study could ba sub-divided for further exploralron of opinion 
within tha groups. Comparison of the rankings of alectad and 
appointed school board members showed a very high level of 
agreement batween thesa two sub-groups, and between tha two 
sub-groups and pravailing State-wida opinion as rapresented by 
tha Tennessee composita ranking'. Both elected and appointed 
school board members did, howaver, tend to sea financing as a 
less important issua than did the Tannessee sample in general 
Predictably, school board members appointed by quartarly county 
courts and city councils showed a somawhat higher lavel of 
agreament with thasa fiscal authorities than did elected school 
board membars. 

The superintendent grouping was sub-divided to distinguish 
differences in opinion by county superintendents elected by 
popular vote, county superintendants appointed by quarterly 
county courts, and city superintendents — all of whom were 
appointed by thair local school boards, A significant degree of 
consensus on issue prrorities was found to exist among the 
suparintendent sub-groups, but only electad county suparln^ 
tendents showed substantial agreement with the Tannessea 
composita ranking. Appointed county and city superintendents 
wera much less concernad about 'discipline' and more concaroed 
about special education than was tha Tennessea sample In 
general, Tha most divergent sub-group of all — city suparin- 
tendents — vlewad *improvemant of general curriculum' as a 
more important issue and class size as less important than other 
Tennesseans surveyed. All superintendents wera more troubled 
by Inadequata facilities' and less bothered by discipline probiams 
than were the other groups, 

Intarastingly enough, eSectad county suparintendents were in 
better agraement than tha appointed superintendents with county 
court members — rasponslbta for appointing tha 'appointad' 
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county superlntendenls — and with school board members — ^ 
responsible for appointing ail city superintendents. Apparently 
the elected superintendents, caught up in ihe political process, 
were n^uch more finely aUuned to prevailing sentiment among 
their constituents than v. ue the appointed superintendents. The 
appointees, especially r.lty superlntender^ts whose school board 
appoinlments removed them farthest from politics, appeared to 
think more independently. They were less Interested in the more 
Interpeisonal, shOrt-range issues of discipline and apathy and 
concentrated more on the rather impersonal, broad, on-goIng 
goal of curriculum improvement, including special and vocational 
education. 

Principals were classified according to the organizational 
revel of the school administered: 'elementary*, 'secondary', or 
^combined* (grades 1-12). There were too few responses from 
'combined' school principals to warrant inclusion of this category 
in statistical analyses. There was, in general, rather good agree- 
ment (significant at .05 iDveJ or belter) between elementary and 
secondary principals on issue rankings, and between both sub* 
groups and the Tennessee composite. But some differences 
stood out: 

1) secondary principals agreed with the Tennessee com- 
^ posite ranking of 6 for the issue 'size of classes'. Elemen* 
tary principals viewed class si/e as second only in 
importance to 'financing education', and with good reason. 
In a year when Ihe national average pupD/teacher ratio 
was 20.2/1 (Wyngaard, 1974) the ratio in elementary 
schools in Tennessee was 29.1/1 (Tennessee State De- 
partment of Education, 1974). 
2} the issue 'vocational education programs' was given a 
much lower priority by eFementary principals than by 
secondary principals and by the Tennessee sample in 
general. 

3) secondary principals were much more concerned about 
'improvement of general curricuVum' and somewhat less 
concerned about 'discipline' than were elementary prin- 
cipals and all Tennesseans surveyed. 
Agreement between elementary teachers and their principals 
and between secondary teachers and their principals regarding 
priority issues was nearly perfect. Elementary teachers showed 
fess concern aboul 'vocational education programs' and sub- 
stantialJy more concern ebout class size than either secondary 
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teachers or the Tennessee sample in general. The difference 
between elementary and secondary teachers on the issue of 
class size can be explained by these statistics: in 1972-73 whon 
the pLipit/teacher ratio for secondary teachers in Tennessee v^as 
17.7/1, the ratio at the elementary level was 29.1/1 {Tennessee 
State Departmenl of Education, 1974). ^ 

Like secondary principals, secondary teachers were more 
concerned about 'improvement of general curriculum' than ele- 
mentary teachers and the Tennessee survey sample. Secondary 
teachers wero less concerned than elementary teachers about 
the turbutent kind of problems associated with the 'discipline' 
Issue, but they were much more troubled by the apathy implied 
in the issue 'lack of concern' than were either elementary teach- 
ers or \he Tennessee sample in general. 

'Teacher competence', perhaps predictably, was not viewed 
by either teacher sub-group with quite the concern expressed by 
the ranking of 2 which this issue received In the Tennessee 
composite. 

The level of agreement between elementary and secondary 
teachers was lower than that between most other groups and 
sub-groups included in this survey, and this was due largely to 
substantial differences on three issues: 'size of classes', 'im* 
provement of general curriculum', and Vocational education 
programs'. 

COMPARISONS BY SYSTEM TYPE AND GEOGRAPHIC AREA 

Further analysis of the survey data Involved preparing sum- 
mary and composite rankings for all groups in each of the (ol* 
lowing Categories: 

1) count-/ and city/speciai districl school systems 

2) East, MicJdIe» and West Tennessee 

3) Tennessee's mno Planning and Development Regions 
The high level of agreement i&etween various groups con- 
cerned about education in Tennessee was further substantiated 
by the analysis based on these three sets of categories. There 
was near perfect agreement on issue priorities among groups 
associated with county school systems* among groups associated 
with cMy/speciat district systems, and between the composite 
rankings for the two types of systems. 

Groups of Tennesseans surveyed in East, Middle, and West 
Tennessee agreed among themselves on the relative importance 
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of the survey issues within their own Grand Divisions. When 
composite rankings for the Divisions were compared, it was found 
that no differences existed between Middle ^nd West Tennessee. 
The level of agreement between groups in East Tennessee and 
those in the other two Divisions was substantial (significant at 
.001 level) but East Tennesseans were less concerned about 
'discipline* and saw 'lack of concern' and Vocational education 
programs' as more important issues than Middle and West 
Tennesseans* 

When survey responses were categorized by Pianning and 
Development Region statistical analyses revealed a high degree 
of consensus among the various groups within each of the nine 
Regions, Coefficients of correlation betwoon composite rankings 
indicated th at opinion of the State-wide sample in general regard- 
ing issue priorities was substanlially mirrored by opinion in each 
of the nine Regions. 

RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

The survey instrument used in the present study contained 
instructions for respondents to indicate the relative importance 
of the listed education issues in two different ways: ranking from 
1 to 10; and rating of A, Bj or C (indicating, respectively, a rating 
'of critical importance', 'of some importance*! or 'of little or no 
importance'.) Comparisons of the two sets of responses yielded 
a measure of *'test-retest'' reliability. The Spearman rank coeffi^ 
cient of correlation between rankings and ratings exceeded .91. 

Validation of the list of survey issues as a listing of concerns 
that were of real Importance to Tennesseans was made possible 
by an analysis of the 'A/ 'B/ and 'C ratings assigned to the 
issues by respondents, Approximately 80 percent of the survey 
participants considered all issues except 'administrative refbrm' 
to be of at least *some' importance. The latter issue title appeared 
to be ambiguous — too vogue to communicate the several rather 
controversial issues subsumed by ttie category — yet more than 
two-thirds of the survey respondents considered even this Issue 
to be of at least 'some' importance. 

ADDITIONAL ISSUES SUGGESTED BY RESPONDENTS 

Only 12 percent of the survey respondents exercised the 
option to write in 'Other' concerns In the space provided on the 
survey instrument. Since approximately 80 percent of the written 
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responses could be classified as remarks related to the ten listed 
issues, the conclusion that the lisltng was a valid one was 
strengthened- 

No nev; issue vjas suggested by more than four respondents. 
New concerns mentioned more than once included court-ordered 
busing, other problems related to pupil transportation such as 
overcrowded buses, need for more counselors at all levels and 
other specialists such as librarians and reading teachers. Indi' 
vidualization of instruction, and teacher retirement plans and 
benefits. 

Most of the written remarks appearing on the survey instru- 
ment were related to four of the listed issues: 'financing educa- 
tion** "teacher competence', ^improvement of general curriculum', 
and ^administrative reform'. Finanicing was viewed by many as 
an overarching issue: if sufficient funds were available, most of 
the other issues could be resolved- Two factors provided an 
indication that perhaps more funds for public education in Ten- 
nessee were becoming available. The House Select Committee 
(Tennessee General Assembly. 1973) recommended that more 
State money be channeled into elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Analysis of usage of federal re venue -sharing funds re- 
vealed that in 1973 most Tennessee counties and municipalities 
put their money into local education programs- A State income 
tax was suggested as a means of raising more State revenues for 
education, and feelings expressed in this survey indicated that 
Tennesseans concerned about education might support an in- 
come tax proposal. 

The high rankmg of 'teacher competence' and the quantity 
of written remarks related to this issue contributed to the con- 
clusion that Tennesseans /n 1973-74 were serious/y troubled by 
the performance of their teachers. Deep dissatisfaction with 
current teacher preparation programs at some colleges was 
expressed. Additional realism, provided by more on-the-job ex- 
perience in preparation programs, seemed to be a demand* 
Inab/llty of teachers to properly individual/ze instruction and to 
teach basic skills [reading, writing* arithmetic) was a related 
concern- 
Teacher apathy, lack of dedication, lack of professionalism 
were mentioned as critical concerns by teachers as well as the 
other groups of Tennesseans surveyed. There was some feeling 
that present tenure regulations resulted in retention of incom* 
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petent, indifferent teachers. Improvennents were suggested for 
In-service education programs and for teacher evaluation pro- 
cedures. 

Removal of politics from education, especially touching upon 
the hiring and firing of teachers and admin tsira tors, was a key 
element of the concern about 'adminlstralive reform and/or 
reorganlzation\ It was suggested that popular election of school 
board members (rather than appointment by county court) and 
appolnlment of superintendents by boards of education might be 
steps in the right direction. Several individuals expressed the 
opinion that qualifications for school board members should be 
raised and that boards should be provided in-service education 
to enhance their effectiveness. 

Modest support was given by respondents to the idea of con- 
solidating all school systems within a county as an efficiency 
measure. Finally, teachers registered a strong plea, as they did 
in the logislaltve action survey sponsored by the Tennessee 
Education Association (1974), for release from such "adminis- 
trative'* responsibilities as keeping of attendance records, lunch 
room patrol, supervision of school bus loading, and other extra- 
classroom responsibilities. Additional paraprofessionai and/or 
clerical personnel would seemingly provide the kind of assistance 
the teachers have requested. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE SURVEY 

Opinion surveys generally are plagued by ambiguities, un- 
explained contradictions, and a host of other built-in limitations. 
While the vafidily and reliability of the survey instrument used in 
the present study apparenlly reached highly ^icceptabfe levels, 
Ihere were still issue titles such as 'administrative reform and/or 
reorganization' which did not fully communicate to respondents 
Ihe author's perception of the given issue. 

Perhaps the fa!! was not a good time to mall a questionnaire 
to the groups most concerned with education. Certainly the re- 
turn of 51 percent of the survey instruments was disappointingly 
low. The low response rate from city council, county court, and 
school board members was especially disconcerting. The medi- 
ocre relurns were difficult to explain since virtually no negative 
feedback was received regarding either the survey instrument 
or Ihe survey itself. 

Professional opinion was betler represented in the survey 
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than lay opinion, though still at modest (evefs. Geographic areas 
of the State were well represented, but there was an imbalance 
in representation of school system types. City/special district 
school systems were better represented than county systems. 
Also, the response from small cities was much greater than that 
for the four fargest metropolitan areas. 

V. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

SUMMARY 

tn October 1973 representatives of six groups of Tennesseans 
reflecting professional and lay opinion about education were 
asked to Identify what they considered to be the most critical 
current issues in Tennessee education. The most frequently 
mentioned responses in this initial phase of the survey were used 
to construct a listing of ten key issues which was printed on a 
busiriess reply card along with instructions for ranking the issues 
in Order of importance. In a second phase the survey instrument 
thus developed was sent to a larger sample of the same six 
groups of Tennesseans most concerned about the educational 
process: city council, county court, and school board members 
representing the lay point of view; superintendents, principals, 
and teachers representing the prolessional position, Behveen 
November 1973 and the end of January 1974, fifty-one percent ol 
the stratified random sample sefected returned completed survey 
instruments, 

A remarkably high degree of association was found to exist 
among the opinions of the six groups of Tennesseans with regard 
to the relative Importance of the survey issues. The ten critical 
issues in Tennessee education in 1973-74, as identified and 
ranked by six professional and lay groups most diiectly con- 
cerned with education were: 

1. Financing education — including salaries 

2. Teacher competence 

3. Vocational education programs 

4. Discipline 

5. Lack of concern by pupils, staff, parents, and public 

6. S\ze of classes — overcrowding and overloaded staff 

7. Improvement of general curriculum 

8. Inadequate facilities 

9. Special education programs 

10. Administrative reform and/or reorgani^atiori 
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When responses were analyzed according to school system 
type and geographic area of the Stale represented^ a highly 
significant level of agreement regarding the relative Importance 
of the issues was found to exist among the surveyed groups of 
Tennesseans associated with (t) county school systems, (2) cily/ 
special district school systems. (3) East Tennessee, (4) Middle 
Tennessee, (5) West Tennessee, and (6) each of the State's nine 
Planning and Development Regions. Good agreement on issue 
priorities was a(so found between combined group rankings for 
(1) county systems and city/special district systems, (2) East, 
Middle, and West Tennessee, and (3) the nine Planning and 
Development Regions. 

IMPLICATIONS 

While some differences in opinion regarding specific issue 
priorities were found between some sub-groups of the survey 
sample, notably between elected and appointed superintendents, 
elementary and secondary principals^ and elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers; the most important finding was the remarkable 
degree of consensus among the Tennesseans sampled. One 
conclusion stood out very clearly: m 1973-74 there was a group 
of "crilical issues in Tennessee education/' and an order within 
that grouping^ upon which diverse groups of Tennesseans con- 
cerned about education could agree. This being \ho case« edu- 
cators, legislators, educational policy makers, and faculties en- 
gaged in teacher training throughout the Stale should take note 
of these priority issues and be guided by some of the associated 
implications. 

1. Financing education. According to current figures published 
by the National Education Association Tennessee ranks 46th in 
the nation in state spending per pupil ($730/pupil compared with 
the national average of $1034) and 43rd among the states In 
average teacher salary ($8450 compared with the national aver- 
age of $10,643) (Wyngaard, 1974). To insure that the youth of 
Tennessee are provided with facilities and educational opportuni- 
ties that make their achievement level comparable with that of 
youth rn other stateSr Tennessee's per pupil expenditure and 
teachers' salaries should be brought closer to the national aver- 
age. To provide the extra funds needed for educational excellence 
new sources of State revenues must be tapped. Some o( the 
Survey respondents suggested a State income tax» Politicians at 
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the State tevel are understandably reluctant to set in motion the 
machinery that could produce an income tax system. Several 
legislators have expressed the opinion ihat since education 
stands to g^iin Ihe most from tho new revenue source, educators 
and associated lay groups should spearhead the drive for an 
income tax- 

Tennesseans most directly associated with education agree 
that financing education is the key issue in Tennessee education. 
A Slale rncome tax has been proposed as the best source of new 
revenue. Thus, in the interest of achieving educational exceiience, 
Organizations such as the Tennessee Education Association, 
School Boards Assocfatior>, State Board of Education, Higher 
Education Commission, and the Parent Teacher Association, 
should band together to organize a Stale-wide program to inform 
the public of the need for an income tax, 

2, Teacher competence. First the widespread practice of 
assigning teachers to courses outside their areas of certified 
competence must be drastically curtailed. Instruction of high 
quality cannot be guaranteed when iarge numbers of teachers 
are required to teach courses for which they are not qualified 
in order to "round out their schedules." 

Tennesseans' concern about teacher competence must be 
mel squarely by the teacher training instltuHons of ihe State. 
Observers of the public schools see Individuais filling positions 
as teachers who are not committed to education as a career and 
have neither the temperament nor the ability to respond to the 
needs of a ctassroom of children. Colleges of education need to 
Improve (a) their methods of selecting candidates for teacher 
training and (b) career education for their own students. 

The shrinking demand for teachers in most areas which will 
probably continue in the coming years provides a favorable 
climate for reappraisai of admitting policies for teacher prepara- 
tion programs. Now, more than ever before, quality of candidates 
can be emphasized at the expense of quantity o' output* Combi- 
nations of personality inventories, interviews, and various assess- 
ments of background experiences shouid be employed to screen 
applicants for teacher training in order to assure that those 
accepted are mature individuals who truly enjoy working with 
youngslers .'^nd can handle this responsibJJily effectively. Once 
accepted, the teacher-rn-training must be given more opportuni- 
ties than he now receives in many institutions to observe, and 
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to participate in, acluat teaching situations so that his choice of 
teaching as a career can be confirmed (or perhaps rejected) on 
the basis of roalislic firsthand information. 

Some observers who participated In the present survey felt 
that standards for evaluation of teacher trainees' performance in 
courso work and the teaching internship varied significantly 
among the training institutions fn the State. Perhaps school 
systems need to employ their own performance evaluations in 
hiring new teachers. Screening of an applicant might include 
observation of his performance in a simulated classroom situa- 
tion. Anotfier method of assuring quality among new teachers 
might be the initiation of ''new-teacher institutes" in each school 
system. The purposes of such institutes might Include (a) allowing 
new teachers to discuss frankly their job-related problems with 
each other and with more experienced teachers or supervisors 
who could suggest possible solutions, (b) acquainting the new 
teachers with the system's resources: materials, equipment, and 
personnel, and (c) providin{l the school system with data on 
which to make the decision to re-hire or dismiss a teacher at 
the end of his first yeti*^ on Ihtj job. 

Teacher training institutions also need to reassess their ef- 
forls in the following areas to see what improvements might 
be made: 

(a) preparing elementary teachers to teach reading skills and 
diagnose learning difficulties in this area of development 

(b) preparing teachers at a!l levels to individualize instruction 

(c) providing models and resources for in-service education 
of teachers and administrators 

(d) suggesting standards and procedures for performance 
evaluation of practicing teachers and administratoro. 

3. Vocational education programs. Practicing professionals at 
all levels of edycation — elementary, secondary, teacher training 
— need to improve what they are doing as part of their own 
courses to provide their students with realistic information about 
possible careers and criteria for making appropriate career 
choices. At junior high, senior high, and college levels students 
should be provided with marketable skills in Iheir chosen occu- 
pational areas. 

4, 5. Discipline and lack of concern by pupils^ stalf, parenfs, 
and public, Lack of concern is not an issue just In Tennessee. 
The loss of public confidence in educational institutions on a 
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national level is well documented- The 1974 Carnegie Commission 
Report notes that education has been beset by a series of crises 
in (he last few years — student unrest, political reaction, linancial 
distresSi and now a crisis of confidence (Mathews, 1974). This 
crisis of confidence is apparently part of the crisis of pessimism 
currenily pervading the country. With mistrust and apathy on the 
part of the public making their jobs harder, many teachers seem 
to have become apathetic too. Students have lost their respect 
for authority, and the result rs often behavior that results in disci* 
pline problems for teachers and for schools. 

Public confidence in its social Institutions is not Ukely to be 
restored quickly or easily, but restoration of confidence in edu- 
cation could be furthered signlficantty by the attention to critical 
issues herein recommended. In addition, school systems should 
employ more effective public relations techniques to keep the 
public informed of innovations and on-going programs, 

6. Size D( classes — overcrowding and overloaded staff. 
Much disagreement exists concerning the proper means of cal- 
culating pupil/teacher ratio. Different groups use various figures 
to come up with a ratio that serves their purposes. However, 
there is virtually no disagreement with the conclusion that the 
pupil/teacher ratio needs to be lowered in Tennessee, especially 
at the elementary level. 

Agreement on the method of calculating pupil/teacher ratio 
needs to be reached. Stale guide-tines for maximum teacher toad 
need to be enforced more strictly. Survey participants deplored 
the readiness with which teacher overloads are approved. In- 
creasing the number of teacher aides State-vvide would also help 
to alleviate the problems associated with large classes. These 
and other methods of reducing the pupil/teacher ratio in Ten- 
nessee should receive a high priority among the Issues on which 
the Tennessee Education Association seeks action. 

7, Improvement of general curriculum. Public confidence in 
today's educational processes was further shaken by the recent 
announcement by the Coltege Entrance Examination Board that 
scores on their Scholastic Aptitude Test have declined during 
the last decade. It has been hypothesized that under the influence 
of (fie electronic media children see and hear more but read 
less and think less deeply than preceding generations (Hechinger, 
1974), Individuals responding to the present survey expressed 
deep dissatisfaction with schooling that is less analytical and 
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less print-oriented than heretofore. The/ called for more emphasis 
on the basic skills — reading, writing, arithmetic — in the early 
grades so that remedial work at the high school and college 
levels would not be necessary. 

In light of currertt criticisms and the decline in test scores, 
perhaps it is time for system-wide reassessments to see If im- 
provement of the general curriculum Is warranted. Are the 
schools real!/ geared for accomplishment of the broad goals 
society has set for its educational institutions? 

Perhaps the importance of reading as a too! for understanding 
any subject is not receiving the appropriate emphasis. Perhaps 
spelling, cursive skills, and diction are passed over lightly in the 
evaluation of students' work. Perhaps the methods for teaching 
reading, writing* and arithmetic that are being imparted to train- 
ees in teacher preparation programs simply are not very effective. 
Whatever the reasons, the me^ans for achieving somo long-estab- 
lished curriculum goals seem to be in question. 

8. Inadequate facilities. A previous study by the author (Banta, 
1973) revealed that in 1972-73 more than one/fourth (26.8 percent) 
of all Tennessee schools represented by response to a Slate-wJde 
survey were enrolling more students than the school plant was 
designed to serve adequately (p- 285). Construction of new 
facilities was viewed as a critical need by 37 percent of the prirt- 
cipals responding. Remodeling and improved maintenance of 
existing facilities were cited as the needs of an even larger 
proportion of the principals^ 

More space is needed throughout the State for librarfeSi 
indoor play areaSi and vocational classes. Many additions to 
existing sctiool campuses are required just to relieve overcrowd- 
ing in regular classrooms. Where the student body of an over- 
crowded school exceeds 1000. one or more new schools should 
be built and the students divided between them to ensure the 
best possible educational program for all concerned. Extending 
the school year to include twelve months of operation is another 
method o\ alleviating overcrowding that would not require con- 
struction of as many new buildings. Better maintenance of present 
facilities is a desperate needi according to the principals partici- 
pating in the 1973 study. 

9. Spectal education programs. Effective implementation of 
current iegisfation should result in improved special education 
for the gifted and the handicapped. More facilities are needed to 
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accommodate increased programming. And teacher training in- 
stitutions must adapt to meet ttie demand for more special educa- 
tion teactiers if ali handicapped youth in ttie State are to be given 
an opportunity to attend a public school. 

10. Adml nisi rati ve reform and/or reorganization, Education 
must be separated as much as possible from the influence of 
politics. School boards should probably be elected, but qualifi- 
cations for candidates should be established at the local level to 
assure that school board members will possess the proper edu- 
cation, maturity, and related background experiences to carry 
out their responsibilrties as policy makers in a competent manner 
In-service training programs for school board members could 
help to assure a creditable performance by this influential group. 
Superintendents should probably be appointed by school boards 
because, as was indicated in the present study, this apparently 
places the superintendent far enough from the Influence ot 
politics that he is able to exercise his professional judgment with 
considerable independence. On the other hand, the hiring and 
firing of teachers should be a responsibility of professionals in 
the field, not of the lay policy makers. 

In the interest of administrative efficiency and educational 
excellence political concerns should be set aside in some coun- 
ties to permit consolidation of very small school systems within 
the county. Some observers even advocate a single system for 
every county. 

The number of teachers required for appointment of a prin- 
cipal should be lowered in order to reduce the number of greatly 
overburdened teacher*principals In very small schools. 

Many teachers seek relief from what they consider onerous 
non^teaching responsibilities, e.g.. patrolling the lunchroom or 
school bus loading, and keeping detailed attendance records. 
School administrators must provide supplementary clerical staff 
and adequate numbers of paraprofessionals to free the teacher 
to make the professional contribution for which he was trained. 
Sufficient staffing to assure each teacher one free period per 
day for planning fs imperative. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ADDITIONAL RESeARCH 

The individuals and groups that influence educational policy 
in Tennessee need the kind of information which could be pro- 
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vided by periodic updating of the present study. However, a 
measure of public opinion should be added to complete the 
picture of State-wide concern about issues m education. 

Before education forces can unite to inform Tennesseans of 
the need for an Income tax there must be additioiial polling of 
teachers and administrators throughout the State to determine 
the extent of grassroots support for such a movement. 

Further probing of the wide-spread dissatisfaction with 
teacher preparation programs is needed. !t was not clear from 
response to the present investigation whether criticism was being 
teveted at all the State's programs, or only at selected ones. 
Another study should be designed to identify specific targets of 
criticism and to gather the suggestions of practicing educators 
for improvement of preparation programs. 

Since removing political influence from the operation o! 
educational institutions was an important source of concern 
expressed in the present study, one or more tong*range evatua* 
tron studies should be initiated to determine the relative merits 
of electing and appointing school board members and superin^ 
tendents. Does the school board member who answers direcUy 
to the voters of his district feel freer to follow his own course 
than one whose appointment was made by a city council or 
quarterly county court? Does the elected superintendent tend to 
suggest the try-out of new policies and programs more readily 
than one who is appointed? More importantly, does the public 
really want a school board or a superintendent that has freedom 
to experiment with innovations; or would the people prefer that 
attention be focused primarily on those issues they consider of 
most importance at any given time? Such questions cannot be 
easily answered, but an intensive longitudinal investigation would 
certainly provide information of sufficient Importance to justify 
the time and money it would require. 

The question of consolidation of the school systems within 
each county certainly deserves, and in some cases is getting, 
extensive evaluation. 
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APPENDIX A 
SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 



CRITICAL ISSUES JN TENNESSEE EDUCATION 

Your Name ^ . . - 

Name of Your School Systenv_^^ ^ ^ - — — 

In the space below pfease list as many as you wish of what you consider to be 
the most critical issues, or pressing concerns m education in Tennessee today- 



Please return this card before October 31. Thank yOu, 



PHASE ONE INSTFtUMENT AND LETTERS 



October 1, 1973 



Dear Superintendent: 

The Bureau of EdjcatfOnal Research ^nd Service at the University or 
Tennessee^ KnoKVlUe would like to rind out wtiat ^ thiok jre the erf t real 
Issues In educatloo In Tennessee today* 

The Bureau is sampling the opfolon of various proTesslOnal and lay groups 
wUh a drrect responslbHIty for education in Tennessee so that the State 
legUlature^ colleges of educattooT an<t local education agencies i^ay becorne 
mare responilve to the key Issues and probleins In ejucation as viewed by these 
groups > 

This study fs being carried out In two pha$es> Firstf a small sample of 
superintendents and one Principal, one teacher, one school board mei^er^ and 
one county court or city council [whichever body has fiscal responsibility for 
schools In ^ given sy^ten) meniber In each of the State's 147 $cho<^l systems 1$ 
beln^ contacted for Input regarding their perceptions of crucial Issues. (This 
Is the phase In which we are seeking your cooperdt1on>) Responses to the first 
mailing will be analyzed and a set of five to se^en issues uMch appear to be 
of most concern will be cOA^Med. 

In the second phase of the study this list of specified issues will be 
sent to all superintendents and a ten percent random sample of principals^ 
teachers* school board memberst and county court or city council me^ibers In 
each school system> These Individuals will be asked to rank the specified 
issues fn order of finportance as they see them. ConH>ar1son& can th^n be made 
between the rankings of critical ed[;cat1ona1 Isst/es by each of these groups 
of concerned individuals. 

Please take a few minutes to complete the enclosed se1 f-«ddressed card 
and send us your views. Tour inp^tt is especially Important because at thii 
stage of the investigation you are one of just fifteen superintendents In 
the State being contacted! 

Me loolc forward to receiving your reply very soon. Please try to mall 
the enclosed card before October zh * Thanfc you very much for your assistance. 



Sincerely I 




Trudy Banta 
Special l^foiect Director 



Tve^ces 
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October lit 1973 



D«4r City Council M«iib«rE 

Tbo Bureau of Education R«ie«rch and Service at the IJnivttriilty of lennei«»p 
KnoxvtUe would tike to find cut vTuic you think are th« critical f4Jiie« in e4u- 
citloA in lenneuee to4«y« 

The Bureau is iBmpUng the opinion of virlouJ profeitlonal iiid Uy groupj 
vlth a direct rfttponelblUty for education In Tenneuee no that the St^te legls- 
Uture^ college* of Cijcetlon^ end Iccel educAtlon agencies tt^y become lAore reepon- 
live to thft key lj«ue« end probl<ne in educi^tlon eg vleved by these groupip 

ThLs study is being carried out it. two phesee. Firsts 4. aaell ftftmiplft of 
euperlnteml«ntSp end one principal, one teicher^ one school boerd neaberp end one 
county court or city council (whichever body hae flacel responelblUty for schoole 
In the given tysten) monber In «4ch of the SteteU U7 echool eystens ie being 
contected for input regerdlng their perceptlone of cruciel Issues. (Ttiis le the 
pheie in vhlch ve ere seeking your cooperetlon.) Responees to the first nelling 
viH be enelyzcd atid e set of five to seven lesues which eppeer co be of most 
concern will be compiled. 

in che second phase of the ecudy this list of specified lasutis vllt be tent 
to ell superintendents end e ten percent random aenple of prlnclpele, teechers^ 
school boar4 noabirsj and county court or city council members essoclaced with 
eech echool system. These ln41vlduale will be esked to renk the specified Iseuee 
in order of tiaportence es chey sea them* Comperfoons can then be sade between 
the rankings of critical educational lasues by each of these groups of concerned 
Individuals* 

Please take a fev mlnutea to ccQplete the enclosed aelf.addresaed card and 
send ua your vlevs. Your Input is especially Inportant because at thla stage of 
the Investigation you ere the only city council mt^ber associated with your 
p&rtlcuter achool systoa being contacced. And In our study ye are ^nalderlog 
your opinion as en elected offlclel to be representetive of the opinion of the 
voting public. On the reply cerd ple4se provide the ntme of the school syetoa 
<or eystAs) for vhlch you es e city council m^ber hsve direct responsibility 
Cve essone this responalbUlty la priiaerlly flsceDp 

Wa look foTvard to receiving your reply very eoon, Pleese try co mill the 
anclose<l cerd before Occobar J5 , thank you very much for your assietencei 




Trudy Bante 
Special ?roiect Director 
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THC ONlVCnilTV or TtNNCUCC 



Octobtr Z^t 1^^^ 



The EureaiJ of EduCAtloiLAl Re«e4rch and S«rvtc« &t thft Cnlveralty »f 
Tennea*e«i KnwilU vould like to find out uh^t ^cu^ think are the critical 
l<«ue« in educAttod irv Tervtvcteee tod&y.. 

Tb« Bureau Is sampling the opinion of various professional and lay groups 
ulth « dlr«ct reatK>nalblllty for education In T^nnesaeft so that tha State 
leglslaturei colleg^of educatloni and local education agencies ibAy become 
more rasponaive to the k^y laauea and problema In education a^ vleued by theas 
gro^pv* 

This study Is being carried out In tvo phases* Flrati a sj^ll aavple of 
superintendettta ^nd one prltvdpali 0T\e te^cheri one school board t&etbb^ri and on^ 
county court or city council (uhlchever body has fiscal responsibility for 
schools In a given system) ttemher In each of tlie Staters 147 school ayetens is 
being contacted for input regarding their perceptions of crucial issues.. <tbis 
is the phaS6 in uhich v« are seeking your cooperation..) Kesponsea to the first 
mailing mil be ansly^ed and a set of five to seven lasuea vhlch appear to be 
of ntost concern vlll be compiled^ 

In the second phaae of the study this list of specified leau^s ulll be 
aetvt to all auperlnt indent a and a ten percent randoa sample of ptlnclpalSi 
teachersi achool board membetsi and county court or city council laenbera in 
each achool system. These It^dlvlduala ulll be aaked to rank the specified 
Issues in order of importance as tb^y see thea, Cottpariaona can then be made 
between the rankings of critical educational issues by each of these groupa of 
concerned Individuals. 

Please take a fev minutes to copiplete the enclosed self-sddr^Ssed card and 
send ua yo^r vleus* Vour Input Is especially Important because at thta stage 
of ths Invsstigatlon you are the only teacher In your ayatea being contacted* 

We look forward to recalvlng your reply Very soon^ Please try to mall the 
enclosed card before October 31 * Thank you very much for your aaatatan*e* 



Sincerely I 




Trudy fianta 
Special Project Director 



TVK;cs 
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BLUE FORM 
CftlTlCAL ISSUES IH TEmBSSEE EDUCATlOtt 

P*lov Is a list of 10 areas of con^erti In Public 
Education irt TfitmesrHce* Plea?;e help deterniltw* ttvtlr 
i^t^tt^nce by scoring each In tht 2 folli>win£ ways: 

FIRST — K*cord your personal oplnictv (if the 

liDport*nce or each educational issue by , 
VUcing, "V* <i*^ c'tvUco^ ^irVAXfl^rttC) J 
"B" (cj irmc -tr:f>W::.:CC) , or "C" (iJ^ 

before each issuer 

SECOND — K^port yniut per^oniil opinion of 

/ all ten educational Issues by Placltvn^ 
<iCt<^rtd m^it W-CCCC^^ jCiitiCr), rhTouj::h 
*'10" <^c*^>^ cti^c*:^ ^"^Jwc) in tho 
CIRCX£ belorc e^ch issue^ 



ABC 



Q ADMISISTRATIVE REFORM s/or T<fi0ttGA:tlZA7lQit 

Q Q iN^'Vi^ECUATt; FACILITIKS 

Q Q L\CK OF COtKERSi cy p^pin, jc^ff, p^^„^^ if puerile 

D O ^^'^^^^ ED[K:ATi£)N PKOCRArtS 

iHPJtovEJfEST OF General cukreclxuk 

Q Q SI7,E or CLASSES ~ OTppcrovainc & ovctioaded staff 
Q Q VOCAXlOMt EDUCATION PROCHAKS 
Q Q TEACHER COKPETESCE 

OTHER (sp^ify) 



YELLOW FORM 



cRiTiCAL ISSUES jfj TE^7;S5ss^: SDucAiicrj 

Belov Is -a ll^r of JO ^reas o£ concern In Public 
Educaslon itv Tcr*r*^:&5ec. Please help determltie rh^lt 
Importance by scoring ^cli LtX th^ 2 following waysj 

FIRST — Record your petsortol opinion of the 
Importance of gncji e<luci:;ionil Issue by 

*'B" (tffi AOimz^^f^o^^Zi^iiCC) , or **C^' (0^ 
Jt<-ttCc or t^^^ ^p*;;i^aty:c) in the BOX 
before each is^^ue. 

SECOND — RejKyrt your personal oplnlotv of 

/^ ^^J^f^ eduCiit Icniiil Issues by placing 
(*CtOrtd m^K*^ CtctiC^^nt ^AaC>, c^hrpiipji 
■10'* (tot*^ C^cCtCiU ^AtiC) in the 
CIRCLE b<^fore eaeh tssue^ 



ASC I-IO 




ISSUES 

TEACJIER CO>:?ETHKCE 

voCATIo^^\L educatIojt prOCi:a^*s 

SI^C OF CLASSES - ovcrcrovdin^ &ovcrIoaJoJ staff 

iMTRo^Trttiifr OF crAzr^ curkiculI'm 

special EJiUCATlO!^ rROCKA>rS 

FlNAt!ClXG EDUCATIOS - Inelu^lnc laiartc* 

LlSClPUliE 

lap; OF COHCERS tty puplli* itaff* parents tL public 
XNACCQUaTE FACitlTl^S 

AUtElNlSTRATlVE REfOEH V*r ftEa«GAMlZATltW 

toEK (^{vtity} ■ 



TMCU^lvCRSlTVOr TC^NCSSCC 



^'07«nbeT 1473 



Vtit County Court MewfterJ 



The Bureau of Educational Research Service >t the tfniv^rJlty ct lennewtt 
Knoxvllle vould llk« to know hov virloLis groups of Tennesseana th« ctltical 

l3«ue« iti Tennessee ^^ducitton t<^dAy* Such iTtfortn&tion should b£ useful It^ tn^king thh 
StAtc leglslatur«i colleges of educdtion^ and local education Agencies mort re^pon- 
elve to the key Isauea ^tid piroblema In education as Identified by these groopSi 

tXjTtng October^ Aoperlntendents^ prlnclpalsj teachers, school bodr4 tn&nh^xs^ aaj 
cotjnty court or city council members tepresetitlng eacTi of Tennessee's 146 school 
ay^t<^s were a&ked to Identify crucial Issues in Tennessee educatl^ni FroQ their rea* 
ponses a list at the ten most frequently metittoned Issues hA$ been compiled* ^s a 
tepreient^tt^e ct one of thes<£ groups of Tennesseans concetned «b^t education, v& 
vould like to have voui: opinion retarding the relative iFiportance of these lasueSi 

fleaae take Just a moment tiov to consider the ten issues listed ctr\ the enclosed 
reftly card t^^ if.s^e«^ ate T>^tpot^ely stated in % btoad^ general mai^net \r\ order to 
Include all sides of any controv^ersy tb^t nay exist concerning i gl^en lastiSi 

Fitstj ue vo^vld Ukft t^ Vtvw strongly yt>u f^el abc>ut ttife tei^ issuer lifted 
Ycu cn^y f«el thac only two th4 Issues <tte of critical fmportei^ce and that the othert 
deserve little attention* On tTie oth<£r hand, you fnay f««l that all ten Issues are 
critical* The column of boxes on the rei^ly catd permits yG\i to express personal 
degree of coticem about the listed Issues* 

Secondly, please usft ttie colursn of circles on t^c re^ply cati to TaijV, thft twi 
Issuer in ofder of Importance as yoo see then* Asslin the nuinber 1 to the lasoe yen 
consider most lfTipL?ttant in Tettnessee edocatton todayi and continue ranking the issues 
until tbe number 10 is assigned to the i«sue you belike ta be le&st imf^rtsi^ti 

Sltice^ ycu toAy feel that a critical Issue has been onltted, space ha« beeti provided 
for you to list 'other* concetna v^^ *^y tiavc* 

Ve appreciate your aBsistatic<£* Please return the self^addressed reply card by 
^'oVgnber atj__ 



Sincerely^ 



Trudy Bante 

Special Project Director 



7Ws:cs 
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TMCDNlVEBllTVOf T£NNC)Stt 



Xitit S<hocr\ Board Ken^btr: 

Th£ Butcju of Fdiicattondl R««e4tch and Servtct 4t the Vntveratty of Tftn^iess^ei 
Knoxvl lie w^uH like to kni^tf hov v^rtou* ^roupj of Tenn^vs^^ns vL^ the critical 

tn Tenntsie^ cJocattcn todiy^ Such information should ht useful ir\ making the 
State legiilatute^ colleges of education, and local education agencies more re«pon* 
»ive to the k«y Issues and problena education ai identified by the^ft groups* 

Duting October* SupctLntendents, principals^ teachers^ school boatd membet^, and 
county coutt ot city council menbera tepreser^ting each o£ Tenn«ssec^4 146 school 
a/itcTLis vere Asked to lder^tif/ crucial Issues in Tennessee education* Ttook their rea^ 
ponaes a list of the ten n^o$t frequently nentioned issuer haa been coiyplled* At a 
reptesentative of one of these groups of Tenne^seans Concetned about education* ve 
vould like to have your opinion regarding the relative Importance of these issues* 



Please take juSt a dvonent now to conildct the ten Issues listed on the enclosed 
teply card* The issues are purposely stated in ^ broads general mannet in otder to 
Include siile* of any conttoversy that may exist concerning a given issue* 

Fltat, we voutd like to kncv ho^ strongly you feel al^out the ten Issues listed* 
You nay feel th^t only tvo of the issues are of critical inpottsnce and that the others 
deserve little attention* On the other hand, you may feel th^t all ten issues are 
ctitical* The column of boxes on the teply card pemtt* you to express your personal 
degree of concetn about the listed issues* 

Secondly, please use the column of circles on the reply card to tank the ten 
Issues tn otder of Importance *s you see th^^ Assign the number ^ to the Issue you 
consider rnost Ir^portant in Tennessee education today^ and continue ranking the issues 
until the number 10 i* assigned to the issue yew believe to be least Important* 

Since you mAy feel that a ctltlcal Usue has been omitted^ space has been pr<»vlded 
for you to list *othet* concerns you may have* 

Ve appteciate your assistance* Pleaae return the self -addressed teply card by 
Wovanber 7A ^ 



Sincetelyt 




Ttudy V* Banta 

Special Project Director 



TUK^ca 
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Kovember 16, 1973 



Dear Principal t 

Tha Bureau o£ tducatloi^al Research and Service at the Untvetatty ot Teni^easee, 
Knoxvllle would lik^ to Vxittw ho^ v4ttous gtovt^s of T«c\aeas.e^c\s '^le^ the critical 
la«uea in Tenneaaee education today^, $uch Irifaimftion abould bo useful tn r^aklng tha 
State leeialaturCt colleges of educatlcni and local education agcnclaa tnor« r^apon* 
a1v£ to the key ijsuea and probl^j In education as id^jitlfled by theae groupj^ 

DurUg October, superintendents, prii^cipals, teachers, «chcol b<^ard m^bers, af^d 
county court or city council m^bera representtf^g each of T^nn^ssee'a 146 school 
jyatcna were aaked to identify crucial Isauea In Teni\e95C& education^ From tbetr rea- 
portae* A tlat of the ten trost frequently mentioned Issues has been compiled* As * 
representative of one of these groups of T«nneaaeana concerned about educatl<^n» ve 
vould tik« to have yOur opti^lon regirdtng the relAtive £nip<^rtanco of these Issues* 

FUa«ft takft )M«t 1 Tnci^^t t^ow to ron«idet the ten lasuea listed th« enclosed 
reply card* the Isauea are purposely stated in a broad, general rianner In ord^r to 
include all aides of any controveray that ja^y e»clat c<^nccrnlng ^ given iscue* 

First* ve vould like to know hcv strongly you feel about the ten Issues Hated* 
You nay feet that oi^ly tvo of eh« Issues are of crltlcsl importance and that th« othera 
deserve little attention. On tha other hand, you may feel that all ten Issuea are 
cirltlcal, the column of bo»c%a on the reply card permits you to e»cpresa ycur personal 
degree of concern about th^ listed- Issues* 

Secondly, please use the column of circles on tlie reply card to rank the ten 
issues In order of Importance as you see th^* Assign the number 1^ to the Issue you 
conaLdet nost Important In Ter^nessee education today, and contlnue~ranking the Issues 
until the nMDiibeir 10 la assigned to the Issue you believe to be least Inpoirtant* 

$lnce y^ coay feel that a critlcit Issue has been omitted^ apace has been provided 
for you to list 'other' concerns you may have^, 

Ve appreciate your assistance^, Flease return the aelf-^addreased reply card by 
Hovenber 2S , • 



Sincerely, 




Trudy V, Banta 

Special Project Dlrectoir 



TUB:ci 
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APPENDIX B 
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OF TENNESSEE 



COUNTIES IN GRAND DIVISIONS 

Wd3l 



Benton 

Carroll 

Chester 

Crockett 

Decatur 

Dyer 

Fayette 



Bedford 

Cannon 

Cheatham 

Clay 

Coffee 

Davidson 

Dekalb 

Dickson 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Giles 

Grundy 

Hickman 

Houston 



Anderson 

Bledsoe 

Blount 

Bradley 

Campbell 

Carter 

Claiborne 

Cocke 

Cumberland 

Grainger 

Greene 



Gibson 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Henry 

Lake 

Middle 

Humphreys 

Jackson 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Marshall 

Maury 

Moore 

Montgomery 

Overton 

Pickett 

Putnam 

East 

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hawkins 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Loudon 

McMinn 

Marion 

Meigs 



Lauderdale 

McNairy 

Madison 

Obion 

Perry 

Shelby 

Tipton 

Weakley 



Robertson 

Rutherford 

Sequatchie 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sumner 

Trousdale 

VanBuren 

Warren 

Wayne 

White 

Williamson 

Wilson 



Monroe 

Morgan 

Polk 

Rhea 

Roane 

Scott 

Sevier 

Sullivan 

Unicot 

Union 

Washington 
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APPENDIX D 
TABLES OF SUMMARY AND COMPOSITE 
RANKINGS OF TEN EDUCATION ISSUES 

BY 

SAMPLE GROUPS IN EACH OF 
NINE PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
REGIONS 
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TABLE A^l 

SUMMARY AND COMPOSITE RANKINGS OF TEN EDUCATION ISSUES FOR FOUR GROUPS 
In the first TENNESSEE PLANNIN3 AND DEVELOPMENT REGION 





CRY 
COUnC 


Cnty 

COURT 


SCH 
6140 


SUPT 


PR INC 


Ut TN 
TCHR COMPOSITE 


TCHR COMPETENCE 








2 


3 


2 


2 


VOCATIONAL EOUC 






2 5 


3 5 


2 


5 


3 


CUSS &1ZE 


o 


1 


a 


ft 


7.5 


3 


e 


O^H CUR^rCOLUM 


I 


1 


5 


3.5 


5 5 


e 


5 


SPECIAL ECUC 


o 

CO 




B 


6.5 


• 


10 




FINANCING EDUC 


€ 

i 


£ 

i 


2 5 


1 


1 

1 


1 


1 


DISCIPLINE 


1 


B 




« 


7 5 


7 


« 


APATHY 




4 




4 


4 


4 


FACILITIES 


1 


% 

o 


9 


6 5 


5.5 


« 


7 


ADMIN REFORM 






10 




10 


• 


10 


TOTAL NUIweEfl 
\U EACH GROUP 






20 


e 


13 


3fi 
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t Numt>«r in pir^Mhftils [ndiCAt«» nurrb«r ei r4spOndftrtl» Irom thi* 

gtoup Add«d to «c^«Ol bcurd ^rOup fnik« ih« lOtAl «l 20- 
Coefricjenl Df Ccn{^ordanc« .0&3 
Chi «au«r«» 9d1 30.696 
ProbtbtUry o1 lrtd«P«ndenc« : .000 



TABLE A-2 

SUMMARY AND COMPOSITE RANKINGS OF TEN EOUCATION ISSUES FCR $\K CROUPS 
\H THE EAST TENNESSEE PUNNJNO ANO DEVELOPMENT REOION 





CITY 

COUNC 


CNTY 
COURT 


£CH 

eRO 


SUPT 


PRINC 


TCHfl 


E TN 
COMPOSITE 


TCt^R COMPETENCE 


1 


3 


3 


4 


3 






2 


VOCATIONAL EOUC 


2 


2 


1 


2.5 


7 






3 


CUSS SIZE 


5 


/ 


5 


7 


? 






4 


GE^J CURRICULUM 


7 


4 


9 


5 


4 






7 


SPECIAL EOUC 


95 


10 


» 


6 


S 5 






0 


fttiAnC\KO ED(JC 


4 


1 


* 


1 


t 






1 


OlSClPLtNE 


6 


55 


4 


a 


S 5 






e 


APATHY 


3 


5.5 


7 


9 


ss 






5 


FAClLtTtES 


8 


a 


e 


2.5 


6 5 






e 


AOMIN REFORM 


9 5 


9 


10 


10 


10 


10 




10 


TOTAL NUWEER 
IN EACH GROUP 


9 


14 


19 


20 


21 


67 




150 



Co^fUCiuM o1 COftcorddnc« 660 
Chi 9dr i 36,025 

Prot>abilL^ LrLd«f!«Ti(]«oc« i ^009 




TABLE A'3 

SaMMAfl)< A^0 COMPOSITE flAVKlNGS OF TEw EDUCATION fSSUES FOB FIVE GROUPS 
11^ THE SOUTHEAST tEm^ESSEE PLANNINO AN^ OEVELOPIVIEnT REOlOr^ 





cirv 

COUNC 


Cntv 

COURT 


SCh 
BAD 


SUPT 


prinC 


S E TN 
TCHR COMPOSITE 


rCHR COwPErENCE 




3 


3 


25 


. 0 


a 


3 


VOCATIONAL EDUC 




1 


t 






4 


1 


Class s;ze 


o 

o 






5 


7 


f 






? 

3 




f 


f 


4 


e 


*^ 


SpeCfAL EOUC 


£ 

i 




ft 


a 


& 


r 




financing eouc 








1 


2.5 




OrSCfPLJNE 






4 5 






?5 




APATHY 






8 


4 


5 


5 




FACiLTTiES 








a 


B 






APMIN PEFORM . 




10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


TOTAL NUMBER 
IN EACH CROUP 


(Da 


7 


ia 




16 


32 





a Ntmbfir or c>ty council memb«rl added lf> County court gr«up 

ta maJia Ihe total oF 7. 
CoflffiCient o< contordanca 623 
CM tqgar«, 9dr 2«.01B 
Probat<ility or Independence 001 



TABLE A*4 

SUMMARY AVO COWPOSJTE ftANKiVOS OF TEN EOUCATfON JSSUES FOR FJVE GROUPS 
THE UPPER CUMBERLAND RLANNLN3 AND DEVELOPMENT f^EOlON 





City 

COUNC 


Cnty 

COURT 


SCH 
BRO 


SUPT 


PRIHC 


TCHR 


UPA CUMB 
COMPOSITE 


tchr competence 




« 






7 


s 


5 


VOCATIONAL EDUC 




6 


* 


3 




4.5 


7 


CLJVS3 SIZE 




6 




r 




1 


2 


OEN CURRICULUM 




10 


9 


5 




7 


1 


SPECIAL EOUC 






rs 


a 






9 


Financing educ 




3 


75 


1 


t 


4.5 




DISCIPLINE 




1 


3 


» 


4 


3 


3 


APATHY 




I 


1 


9 


5 


2 


4 


Facilities 






5 


4 


2.5 


« 


B 


AOMIN REFORM 




4 


10 


ID 


10 


ID 


10 


TOTAL ^UMBER 
IN EACH CROUP 


0 




B 


9 


5 


15 


4S 



CoefhcienJ a1 concord .412 
C^i iquara, 9dr IB 5Sl 

Pfobabi^iry of indep«nd«ncd 029 
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TABIE A-5 

SUMMARY AND COMPOSITE RAN<JNGS OF 7EM EDVCATtOH ISSUES FOR FIVE CROUPS 
\>\ THE MiDXUMSE^lLAWD PLANNING ANO DEVELOPMENT REGION 





City 
cou^c 


UN 1 T 

COURT 


SCH 
BRD 


SUPt 


PR^C 


TCHR 


> ji n ^1 1 L JO- 

COMPOSITE 


TCHf^ COMPETEWCE 




5 


35 


2 




6 




VOCATIONAL EDUC 


c 

3 


1 


1 


A 


7 






CLASS Size 


Q 
U 


7S 




9 


4 




* 


OEN CURRICULUM 


c 


75 


es 


7 


5 






SPECUL EDUC 


Q 

o 


10 


6 5 


e 


6 


* 




FINANCING EDIJC 


* 


3 




1 






t 


DISCIPLINE 


c 


A 


2 


fi 


3 


1 




APATHY 




2 






9 


4 




FACILITIES 


I 






5 


6 


9 




ADMIN REFOf^M 






10 


10 


^0 


10 


TO 


TOTAL NUMBER 
\U EACH Qf\OVP 




10 


9 


12 


17 




113 



a Number of Cpty council nnembors CQmbinOd with counly cou^ 

9rojP to rn^ho tho to'a[ or fO. 

CoefPhCiftftt or concofd^rico : .526 

CTtI square. 9dt : 33ey> 

PTOb«b][M^ of fod^Pend^rice COS 



TA8LE A-a 



SUMMARY AND COMPOSITE RANKINGS OF TEN EDUCATION ISSUES FOR FIVE GROUPS 
IN THE SOUTH CENTRAL TENNESSEE PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT REGION 





City 

COUNC 


CNTY 
COURT 


sew 

BRD 


SUPT 


PRINC 


TCHR 


S C TN 
COMPOSITE 


TCHR COMPETENCE 




1 


2 


2 


7 




4 


VOCATIONAL EDUC 




4 


} 


} 




es 


1 


CLASS SIZE 




9 


e 




a 


1 




OEN CURRTCULIJM 




3 




« 


3 


5 




SPECIAL EOUC 




10 






A 


9 




FINANCING EOUC 




e 


A 


3 


t 


4 




CISCFPLISE 




2 


7 


4 




2 




APATHY 




S 


e 


7 


« 


3 




FAClLITrES 




e 






9 


a 




AOMIN REFORM 




T 


10 




10 




10 


TOTAL MUmSER 
tU EACH GROUP 


C 


a 


13 




9 


35 


70 



C(^ffrcTen1 of concordancA : Aq3 

Ch( sctiraf^. Sdl W 
PfObabiiity or iriCeperdertca 013 
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TABLE A-7 

StJMMAflV AND COMPOSUE RANKINGS QF TEN EDLfCATiON JSSLfES FCR FIVE GROUPS 
IN THE NORTHWEST TEMNESSEE PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT REQION 
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SUMMARV AND COMPOSITE RANKINGS OF TEN EDV;CAT10N ISSUES FOR FOUR GROUPS 
^N ThE SOUThV^iEST TENNESSEE PLANNmG ANO DEVELOPMENT REGION 
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TABLE 

SUMMARY AND COhfPOSlTE RANKtNGS OF TEN EDUCATlOf4 ISSUES FOR FOUR GROUPS 
IN THE MEMPHIS DELTA PLANNINQ AND DEVELOPWENT fiEOtON 
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APPENDIX E 

COMPUTED AVERAGES OF RANKINGS GIVEN 
TEN CRITICAL EDUCATION ISSUES BY 
SIX GROUPS OF TENNESSEANS 
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COMPUTED AVERAGES OF RANKINGS GIVEN TEW OBlTiOAl 
eOUCATJOM ISSUES BY SIX GROUPS OF TENNESSEAnS 
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